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HEARD IN THE GATES 


NUMBER of letters have reached us concerning the editorial in 
the last issue of SHANE dealing with the problem of world com- 
munity. We return to the subject again this quarter, dealing 

more particularly with an attempt at classification of current preaching 
upon the subject. We are greatly indebted to Dr. Merrill and Dr. 
Coffin for their sympathetic comments on the July article. 

The biography of John Chapman Miller, by his son, the former 
Lieutenant-Governor of Indiana, will be read with interest by all who 
are concerned with the early religious history of the Middle West. 
The author of the article knows whereof he speaks and has furnished 
information which is inaccessible anywhere else. 

Principal William Robinson, of Overdale College, Birmingham, 
England, writes an exceedingly interesting article in the more distinctly 
theological field. Principal Robinson is editor of the Christian Quar- 
terly, as well as the leader of the educational work of the Disciples of 
Christ in Great Britain. Like most of his fellow countrymen, a large 
part of his time is spent in dodging bombs, but he writes us that he is 
getting used to it. We hope that the German supply of scrap iron will 
run out before it covers the whole of England with debris. 

Another Robinson, who is also a college executive, contributes an 
article on “Kinship and Brotherhood,” which is certain to challenge the 
interest of all who dip into it. The President of Butler University is a 
very busy man, but is never too occupied to make a contribution to our 
columns. The magazine is indebted to him for much kindly encourage- 
ment and criticism, as well as for the splendid articles he furnishes us. 

Only one President in the history of the United States occupied the 
pastorate of a local congregation. Most of the chief executives 
preached upon occasion, but their discourses were lay sermons like 
those of Woodrow Wilson, and they never presumed (with this one 
exception) to undertake the duties of the pastoral office. The minister 
of one of the oldest and best known congregations in downtown Cleve- 
land, Ohio, furnishes some unwritten history in this issue of SHANE. 
James A. Garfield, like Abraham Lincoln, is rapidly becoming a 
legendary figure. It is well that the facts concerning his religious life 
should be made a matter of permanent record. 

Principal Haddon, of New Zealand, discusses in interesting 
fashion one of the real doctrinal problems of the New Testament. 
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Perhaps most of our readers will agree with his conclusions, but 
whether they do so or not, we are sure that they will appreciate the 
clearness and reasonableness of his presentation. 

W. H. Hanna, author of the recent life of Thomas Campbell, based 
upon documentary evidence derived from the minutes of the Chartiers 
Presbytery and the Presbyterian Synod of North America, contributes 
a valuable article on a much misunderstood phase in the lives of the 
two early reformers. 

Dr. Arthur Holmes resumes his appraisement of the Gifford 
Lectures with a review of one of the most recent of the series. Those 
critics who have felt disposed to cavil because later Gifford addresses 
were not previously dealt with by Dr. Holmes, should take satisfaction 
in the present contribution. 

The book reviews in this issue cover a wide variety of topics, and, in 
the judgment of the editors, are exceptionally worth while. The books 
dealt with, it will be observed, are selected volumes, and are not simply 
works which have been sent to us for review. 

“Potpourri” is a new department which we hope to include in 
occasional issues of the QUARTERLY. It is our readers opportunity to 
get back at the editors, and we pledge ourselves to publish anything sent 
to us, no matter how critical it may be, so long as we have the space for it. 
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THE SWASTIKA TERROR ON THE MARCH 


AST quarter we closed our outline of contemporary history with 
the invasion of France. Since those words were written, events 
of the most startling magnitude have occurred. France was not 

only invaded but conquered and reduced to a condition of the most 
abject servitude. England, left alone in the European struggle, faces a 
crisis certainly equal to anything which confronted the country in the 
days of the Spanish Armada. No one can tell what may happen during 
the next three months. Before this issue of SHANE sees the light, 
stupendous changes may have taken place throughout the civilized 
world. Here we can only take up the story where we left off in May 
and carry it as far as the natural limitations of our enterprise will 
permit. 


1. THE CONQUEST OF FRANCE 


Almost from the beginning of the German invasion it became ap- 
parent that the French army was fighting under a disadvantage. The 
boasted Maginot Line evidently was no protection on the north, where 
the Germans came in. Just why so much money and effort should have 
been expended upon fortifications, which could be so easily flanked, 
constitutes one of the mysteries of contemporary history. The French 
must have known that the chances were a hundred to one in favor of 
the Germans breaking through the Low Countries, as they did in 1914, 
and yet when the break actually came the Paris government was totally 
unprepared to handle the situation. Had it not been for the English 
army, which fought gallantly but which also appears to have had no 
systematic program for meeting the German offensive, the march of 
Hitler’s legions would have been even more swift than it actually was. 
Fairness requires us to say that it was certainly fast enough. Ina few 
days the French lines were pierced, their armies divided and the fate of 
their country sealed. After making every allowance for the quality of 
the German troops and for their superior equipment, it still appears 
unreasonable that they should have triumphed so easily and in such 
an amazingly short time. Articles now appearing in the New York 
Nation furnish some explanation for the debacle of a great common- 
wealth. Whether the picture of sabotage, fatuity, treason, and disunity 
which the Nation correspondent asserts were responsible for what 
happened, really explains the total phenomena or not, the fact remains 
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that some such explanation must be sought for and found by the ulti- 
mate historian of the period. Somebody blundered somewhere and his 
blunders were not of the ordinary garden variety. 


2. THe CAPITULATION OF KinGc LEOPOLD 


Albert, the king of the Belgians, became one of the legendary 
figures of the first World War. His heroic defense of his country, 
when attacked by overwhelming odds, gave him first class credentials 
for admission to the Hall of Fame. Leopold, the son and successor of 
Albert, will go down in history under another caption. His plea that 
his troops were without food and incapable of resistance when they 
surrendered will hardly hold water. His father would not have made 
such an alibi. It is quite impossible at this time accurately to appraise 
the motives and standards which led the Belgian monarch to his de- 
cision. What he did was completely to demoralize the Allied forces 
and to make the capture of the whole British expeditionary army almost 
inevitable. Albert of Belgium would never have been guilty of such a 
disgraceful betrayal of his friends. It was no wonder that men like 
Churchill and Duff-Cooper used strong language in referring to the 
situation. To an outsider it looks like Leopold had been “fixed” long 
before the war. Hitler did not throw his forces across the Belgian 
frontier until he knew what to expect. The seasoned and tried veterans 
of William II were held up by the Belgians for weeks, but the raw 
conscripts of the house painter from Vienna had to put forth no serious 
effort to trample under Liege, Brussels, and Louvain. What had be- 
come of the Belgian “do or die” spirit since 1914? Obviously Leopold 
was typical of the weakness and demoralization of his people. The 
story does not make a brilliant page in the history of a nation renowned 
for outstanding bravery since the days of Julius Cesar. 


3. THe ENGLISH WITHDRAWAL From BELGIUM 


That the amazing German successes in the war of 1940 were due 
primarily to the demoralization of their enemies, is made abundantly 
clear by the successful withdrawal of almost the entire British army 
from Belgium in the very teeth of a victorious foe. It may be seriously 
doubted whether Sir John French could have executed such a brilliant 
anti-climactic victory in the face of the legions of Ludendorff and von 
Kluck. The English were taken by surprise when Leopold surrendered, 
and from all the information available in this country it appears little 
short of a miracle that they escaped being cut to pieces. It is no 
detraction from their gallantry and bravery when we say that the all- 
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powerful legions of Hitler ought to have made a better showing against 
them. Had the Belgians fought as they did under Albert, or the French 
as they did under Joffre, there might have been a different story to tell. 
The English victory, for an amazing victory it was, proves conclusively 
that the main German offensive is built around the Fifth Column and 
that on even terms with their opponents the vaunted superiority of the 
German army units is largely a fiction. The old Kaiser despised such 
methods of warfare, regarding them as unworthy of a soldier. Hitler, 
the parvenu, despises nothing which he thinks will bring him success. 


4. Norway ABANDONED BY THE ALLIES 


When the German forces occupied Denmark without opposition 
and then pushed on to the invasion of Norway, most Americans be- 
lieved that the Allies, with their superior sea power acting in conjunction 
with the soldiers of Norway, would be able to hold the invaders in check. 
The rapid advance of the legions of Hitler came as an astounding 
revelation of British and French weakness to those who listened to the 
radio dispatches day after day. Only in the extreme North was any 
good news to be gleaned from the almost overwhelming chorus of 
pessimism which the radio and press announcers turned out. Then 
came the news that with the invasion of the Low Countries and France, 
it was necessary for the Allies to withdraw entirely from Scandinavia. 
The British forces, which with any sort of backing up unquestionably 
could have held northern Norway, were obliged to withdraw and sur- 
render the whole peninsula to the Germans. It was only one of the 
minor tragedies of the war, but it spoke in eloquent tones of the 
desperate situation of the democracies during the early summer of 1940. 
The English were connected with both Norway and Denmark by strong 
ties of blood and association, and the French had definite points of 
contact with Sweden. At the time of writing (the close of July), 
Denmark and Norway are practically provinces of the Reich. Sweden 
still maintains a precarious existence but no one knows what day or 
what hour may terminate her national life. Hitler’s method is never to 
advertise in advance what he proposes to do. He believes in striking 
hard and striking fast, without reference to treaty obligations or any 
other moral commitments. His only goal is success, and judged by the 
standards which he has accepted, adherence to truth or honor is an 
evidence of stupidity and of the lack of that super-wisdom which the 
Nazis alone possess. 
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5. Iraty’s Stas IN THE Back 


Departing from his prepared speech before the faculty and stu- 
dents of the University of Virginia, President Roosevelt characterized 
the action of Italy in entering the war, when France was in such desper- 
ate need, as “a stab in the back” by one who had hitherto asserted his 
neutrality. The President’s reference brought prolonged cheers from 
his American audience, and was generally approved by the press of the 
nation when it was published the next day. To most outside observers 
it was perfectly clear that Benito Mussolini was acting under orders, 
and that he came into the war precisely at the moment when he received 
instructions to do so from his master. Italy was in a rather desperate 
situation itself, it must be admitted. If the Allies had been a little 
stronger nothing could have kept Il Duce from the traditional treaty 
bonds with France. The Germans, ever since the days when Alaric led 
his Goths across the Alps and captured Rome, have been the natural foes 
of the Italian people. It took all of Il Duce’s energy to galvanize the 
Italian Fascists into even a half-hearted endorsement of their tradi- 
tional enemies. There was nothing else for him to do, as the event 
proved he understood the weakness of the Allied cause, and therefore 
was well aware that he would only be surrendering Italy to Hitler by 
failing to take his orders. The Italian army was in no position to 
defend the Alps and Mussolini knew it. He must have realized from 
the beginning that he was taking a desperate chance by following a 
policy of appeasement in his dealing with the German war-lord. That 
Hitler will eventually conquer Italy, and reduce it to the same kind of 
subsidiary status occupied by France, few people who are acquainted 
with the facts will deny. The Italian dictator is a great bluffer and can 
no doubt make a good case for the extremely dishonorable service which 
he has rendered the Reich. He knows only too well, however, that 
Hitler laughs at obligations and that gratitude is not his middle name. 
The best that can be said for the Italian policy is that it was not a free 
and deliberate choice of evil, as was true in the case of Hitler and his 
satellites. Nevertheless most people respect hardened and unapol- 
ogetic villainy more than they do blustering and pusillanimous brag- 
gadocio. Mussolini has lost the respect of pretty much everybody, even 
including his own subjects. The war thus far has enormously lowered 
his reputation. 


6. Russta TAKES THE BALTIC PROVINCES 


While the Germans were completing the most astonishing victory 
in modern warfare, wiping out French resistance in less than a month 
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after invading the country, the Muscovite administration of Joseph 
Stalin was making hay on the eastern front. Having occupied a 
large part of Finland by force of arms during the winter season, 
Stalin turned toward the small bordering countries which separated him 
from his comrade and greatest rival, Adolf Hitler. Neither of the two 
dictators is under any illusions with regard to the other. Stalin knows 
that when Germany has once mopped up the west it will not be long 
before Hitler will cast covetous eyes upon the Ukraine and the oil wells 
of Iraq. Stalin also knows that treaties count for nothing with Hitler 
and that only sheer force can restrain him. Hitler, on his side, is aware 
that Stalin will oppose his progress and that he will have to fight him 
sooner or later. Both villains will try to outmode their rivals in deceit, 
treachery, and every kind of false persuasion. In such a contest the 
world can afford to laugh whichever scoundrel takes the rap. 

While Hitler was gobbling up France; Esthonia, Lithuania and 
Latvia were first required to become independent Soviet republics and 
later by a plebiscite to enter the U. S. S. R. Like Hitler, Stalin com- 
pletely lacks any sense of humor. Hence he held an election in the 
three Baltic provinces in order to register the approval of the people for 
his plans. There was only one ballot permitted, and people who failed 
to vote or to vote straight were checked at the polls or at their homes 
and were heavily penalized. Under such circumstances it was no 
wonder that over 90 per cent of the population voted with the govern- 
ment. This was not so good as the German figures, which are con- 
sidered quite unsatisfactory unless ninety-nine and a half per cent of 
the electors chalk up a resounding “Ja’”’ for the State ticket. Scarcely 
were the Baltic states absorbed when Stalin turned his attention to 
Rumania. Bessarabia, once a section of the old Russian empire, was 
again taken over almost without serious protest on the part of the Axis. 
Hitler knew very well that he could not fight with England while he 
had Russia on his hands and therefore promised the latter anything in 
order to get time to demolish London. Stalin’s turn will come in due 
season, just as Mussolini’s will arrive. Hitler knows about Napoleon’s 
attempted march on Moscow and the Fuhrer is unlikely to repeat that 
blunder. Even Napoleon might have taken the Ukraine if he had not 
foolishly determined to reach Moscow in the face of a Russian winter. 
So far as it is possible to judge from the outside, the Red army and air 
force are inferior to the German, and if attacked without allies would 
probably be defeated. Stalin must spend some rather uneasy nights 
when he reflects upon the fact that he might have turned the balance 
the other way by going with the Allies as Maxim Litvinoff advised 
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two years ago. Stalin deposed his foreign minister because he thought 
he would more nearly keep the balance by tipping the scales on Ger- 
many’s side. Like almost everyone else in the world he miscalculated, 
and as a result may have to face conquest by the very power whose 
success he had assured. Never before in human history were there so 
many uncertainties and contingencies as there are in world politics 
today. The diplomat who “never bets on the wrong horse” in these 
hectic times, is indeed the incarnation of preternatural sagacity. 


7. THE GOVERNMENT OF MARSHAL PETAIN 


After the debacle on the Rhine in 1918, Germany turned to eighty- 
year-old Marshal von Hindenburg as its leader, and after the surrender 
of Paris the French chose Marshal Petain, likewise over eighty, to steer 
what was left of the affairs of State. Apparently not the old Marshal 
but the thinly-disguised Fascist, Pierre Laval, has been directing things 
under the over-lordship of the German High Command. The French 
are rapidly learning what it means to be Hitler’s slaves. News from 
the conquered nation filters out very slowly, as was the case after 
Franco broke down the Loyalist opposition in Spain, but now and then 
a few facts get by the censor. Hereafter Frenchmen, like their cousins, 
the Germans, will vote as they are told, eat what they are told, worship 
as they are told, read the government papers, listen to the government 
radio and as far as possible will endeavour to think just as the Fuhrer 
wants them to think. It isn’t like France at all, but what can the people 
do about it? Our own guess is that there is a vast difference between 
the German submission to the Dictator and the French attitude. The 
Germans for centuries have been accustomed to despotic rule and have 
never really known what it is to be free. The French, on the other 
hand, started things going in the direction of democracy in 1789, and 
have been keeping on in that direction ever since. Such a people cannot 
be compelled to do the goose-step permanently. When the German 
reverses come, as they inevitably will, France will flare up in revolution 
as she has done so often before. The same thing is true of the Czechs, 
the Poles, and many other subject peoples who have been temporarily 
crushed by the iron might of the Teutonic war machine. The day of 
reckoning for the German despots may be momentarily delayed, but it is 
certain to come in the end. 


8. REPERCUSSIONS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


The people of the United States, in spite of the extraordinarily | 
skillful German propaganda which Herr Hitler and his associates have 
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been engineering from the German consulates in this country, are sub- 
stantially unanimous in their sympathy with the European democracies 
and their dislike and abhorrence for the totalitarian dictators. It is 
difficult to tell which one of the three European tyrants is most dis- 
liked on this side of the Atlantic. Most Americans, perhaps because 
the wish was father to the thought, felt quite sure of the triumph of 
the Allies, and never dreamed that any other outcome of the war was 
possible. The stiff resistance which little Finland put up in her war 
against Russia confirmed these previous impressions. When Germany 
invaded Denmark and Norway, everybody over here breathed a sigh of 
relief, because we all felt that the time of reckoning had come and 
that the war would soon be over now that the Germans had come out 
where the Allies could get to them. The course of events in Norway 
left us all a little flabbergasted, but we felt sure that it was merely a 
temporary fluke. Then came Holland, Belgium and France, with bad 
news piling up so rapidly that most of us were unable to take it in. It 
did not seem possible that the Dutch people, who had survived the on- 
slaught of Spain and the Duke of Alva; that the Belgians, who under 
Albert had slowed up the crack divisions of William II for weeks, and 
above all that the French, who had stood at Verdun like an iron wall, 
could all be wiped off the map in three weeks. The very thought 
staggered us and made us incapable of any really calm judgment as to 
what might be expected next. A month before, any talk of serious 
armament would have been howled down by the rank and file in every 
state of the Union. After Paris fell, the President asked for as much 
money as we spent to carry on the war in 1917, in order to speed up 
defense preparations, and got the funds with no opposition from any- 
body. The isolationists, the pacifists and pretty much every other 
anti-war group voted along with the rest. If France could collapse in 
three weeks what might happen to us? Hitler’s concentration camps 
are pretty well known in the United States through the lectures and 
preachments of thousands of refugees who have had personal experi- 
ence with the system. Here, as in England, most citizens felt that death, 
in defense of freedom, on the battlefield, or through bombs dropped 
from the air, was to be preferred to being tortured and starved in a 
concentration camp as the purchase price of peace. President Roosevelt 
undoubtedly had the country with him when he asked for enormous 
additions to our defense program during the early summer months of 
1940. Congress voted the appropriations, some fifteen or twenty 
billions in all, with very little debate, but the practical operation of de- 
fense was not so easily gotten under way. It was found difficult to 
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place the huge contracts for airplanes and other equipment with private 
corporations, until guarantees could be furnished by the government 
that the increased equipment required to fulfill the orders would not be 
scrapped on short notice by the U. S. authorities. Some manufacturers 
were criticized by the general public because of their unwillingness to 
serve their country without financial guarantees. Most people, however, 
felt that it was only fair that the private corporations should be treated 
in the spirit of the Golden Rule, even in moments of national emer- 
gency. After some delay the contracts were placed and the latest 
reports indicate that the armament production is going forward at an 
entirely satisfactory pace. 


9. ROOSEVELT AND WILLKIE 


The Republican National convention met in Philadelphia in June 
and nominated Mr. Wendell Willkie, one of the leading utility magnates 
of North America, for President and Senator Charles McNary of 
Oregon, who has spent most of his life fighting private utilities, for 
Vice-president. Mr. Willkie had been a Democrat until a few years ago 
and was quite definitely a dark horse in the convention race. Some of 
the old line Republicans objected to the ticket, but most people regarded 
the nomination of Willkie as an evidence of good diplomacy, combined 
with a desire to waive lower issues in the interest of more important 
things during the National campaign. 

About a month later, in July, the Democratic National convention, 
meeting in Chicago, nominated Mr. Roosevelt for a third term and 
selected Secretary Henry A. Wallace, of Des Moines, Iowa, a former 
Republican, as the candidate for Vice-president. There was violent 
opposition registered against the third term at Chicago, an opposition 
which became especially vocal in its attacks upon Mr. Wallace. James 
A. Farley, who had managed two successful campaigns for Mr. Roose- 
velt, refused to undertake a third and permanently dropped out of the 
political scene. The crowds booed Wallace constantly and cheered 
everybody who was suggested in opposition to him. Nevertheless the 
Iowan was easily nominated on the first ballot, just as his chief had 
gone in the night before. The truth was that the Democratic delegates 
at Chicago did not like Franklin Roosevelt at all, but they had been 
instructed to vote for him and there was nothing else for them to do. 
As for Wallace, it was folly to turn down what was the clear choice of 
their presidential candidate for a running-mate. It was after mid- 
night, the last session of the convention, when Mr. Roosevelt found it 
possible to address both the nation and the delegates over an inter- 
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national hook-up. Setting aside all political considerations, impartial 
observers were a unit in estimating this climactic address from the 
White House, as on the whole, the most skillful and brilliant in the long 
career of the chief executive. 

Gallup and other polls gave Mr. Willkie a commanding lead over 
Mr. Roosevelt in all sections excepting the South, during the later 
weeks of the summer. It was conceded, however, by all news gathering 
agencies, that this is an exceptional year and that pre-election prophecies 
must be based upon more uncertain data than has been true in previous 
elections. 


10. ENGLAND STANDS AT Bay 


When the French resistance collapsed, many gamblers on this side 
of the Atlantic offered odds of six to one that England would be forced 
to surrender within a month. As these lines are written, sixty days 
later, the English are still more than holding their own and the odds 
now offered over here are at least even that Britain will not be con- 
quered. The capture or destruction of the larger part of the French 
navy, within a month after Hitler had brought France to her knees, 
was a major factor in solidifying the British defense. Germany, with- 
out a navy, no matter how strong her air force, can never command 
the commerce of the seven seas. The French ships would not have 
been worth much to the Germans for some time, because their crews 
could not be trusted to man their craft under a new flag and German 
sailors were not properly equipped for the job. Nevertheless if Hitler 
could have gotten control of the French vessels, in time he would have 
been able to man them and eventually to turn their guns against 
England and America. The intemperate wrath of the German press, 
when it realized what had happened, is sufficient indication as to the 
importance of the matter. So far as we can learn, practically no French 
ships of any great value were appropriated by the conqueror. It must 
be remembered that Hitler now has control of practically all of the dock 
yards and ship-building facilities of the continent. While it is difficult 
for him to launch any extensive naval program so long as the Royal 
Air Force drops bombs on the docks and manufacturing plants, if the 
English resistance should be crushed, production would be speeded up 
with Nazi promptness and efficiency. It is here that the French vessels 
already built would constitute a valuable addition to the German 
Armada. Americans sometimes fail to realize that if Great Britain 
should be crushed, it is utterly impossible for the United States to build 
a navy which could compete with the Totalitarian efforts in this 
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direction. No matter how many ships we may lay down, Hitler will be 
able to construct twice as many in the same time. It is here that the 
necessity of helping England to the utmost for our own national defense 
becomes fully apparent. As long as the English navy stands between 
us and the Terror, we need not worry very much about our own shores 
being invaded, but once the British bulwark is destroyed we may expect 
to bear the full brunt of a total European invasion. People who quibble 
now over releasing a few worn-out destroyers to England, in order to 
keep the German army from the shores of Kent, are playing with fire 
to an extent seldom paralleled in modern history. Instead of donating 
a few out-of-date war craft, we should furnish the English with every- 
thing we have in the way of naval defense. This would be far better 
strategy than to keep our fleet intact, while our European bulwark is 
being destroyed. No general worthy of the name, either in ancient or 
modern times, waited for the enemy to attack him when he had a 
number one chance to rout the opposition before it could get to him. 
After all, the chief weakness of democracies is the difficulty of educat- 
ing the rank and file of the people as to matters of public policy. 
Demagogues always take advantage of the popular ignorance and 
prejudice in order to serve their own personal ends. This is the secret 
of the success of the American Isolationists. Occasionally some very 
sincere and competent men, like Senators Borah and Johnson, to speak 
of no others, appear never to have become aware of the new world in 
which we all live today. The American failure to render adequate 
support to the European democracies may rank as one of the greatest 
tragedies of the twentieth century. Like most bad statesmanship, it 
was built upon good intentions and its advocates were in the main 
conscientious and sincere. The American State Department under- 
stood the situation fully, and was anxious from the beginning to use all 
our efforts short of actual man power in behalf of the Allies. The 
Isolationist bloc in Congress, however, tied the President’s hands and 
made it impossible for the Government to render full assistance, al- 
though much more was actually done than was given to the public. 
General Pershing and others spoke out bluntly on the matter, and 
writers like Walter Lippmann and William Allen White, helped to 
develop a more wholesome popular sentiment. Toward the close of the 
summer of 1940, the advocates of helping England increased in number 
and succeeded in achieving certain substantial results. It would have 
been much better if this action could have been taken earlier, but it is to 
be hoped that it has not come too late. One thing is certain, and that is 
the fact that by the close of the war the American public will be pretty 
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well educated as to the necessity for substituting international order for 
the type of world anarchy which prevails today. Had this situation 
obtained after the last world war, the United States would have entered 
the League of Nations, the World Court, and all other movements look- 
ing toward organization for peace and freedom. The tragedy of the 
situation is that there may not be much of the world to organize after 
the present conflagration has burned itself out. 


11. THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The Pan-American Conference which was held at Havana, Cuba, 
during the latter part of July, 1940, was a meeting of the utmost im- 
portance for the future of democracy in the western world. The South 
American republics, especially Argentina, have certain linguistic, cul- 
tural and commercial ties with the Continent of Europe, which do not 
exist with the United States. Many of these countries were accustomed 
to trading with Germany far more than with the Republic north of the 
Rio Grande. The distance from Portugal and the Azores to South 
America is less than it is from New York to Buenos Aires. The 
Monroe Doctrine has been maintained in America more by force than 
by the voluntary acceptance of our South American neighbors. The 
military power of the United States has been such that the Latin- 
American countries could not afford to challenge it. Up until the adop- 
tion of the “Good Neighbor” policy by the United States there was no 
real fraternity existent even among the North American Republics. Mr. 
Cordell Hull deserves great credit for bringing about a complete change 
of attitude on the part of the Latin-American States. His triumph 
came at Havana, where he secured an overwhelming victory for his 
policy of American solidarity, even Argentina and the ordinarily pro- 
German and pro-Spanish countries, agreeing to the new plans for 
cooperation and unification. Under the agreement finally adopted, the 
United States or any other American Power, can take immediate steps 
to prevent any foreign nation from securing a foot hold on the 
American continent, or its adjacent islands. In addition, steps were 
taken looking toward complete economic cooperation, both during the 
war and after. The German agents at Havana did their best to block 
the new program, but were defeated at every turn. It was a great 
triumph, as we have said, for Cordell Hull and for democracy. 


12. Russta ANNOUNCES HER FOREIGN PoLicy 


Early in August, 1940, the foreign minister of Russia made a set 
speech in which he praised Hitler and attacked the democracies. The 
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language used was almost identical with that which Mussolini employed 
upon so many occasions prior to the debacle of France. Both the 
Italian and Russian dictators are obviously playing second fiddle to 
Berlin. Il Duce knows that Hitler can crush him overnight and there- 
fore dances without protest to the barbaric music of Herr Hitler. 
Comrade Stalin knows that there is something in Mein Kampf about 
the Ukraine, and also knows that the German air force and army would 
have an easy time with the military opposition which required three 
months to conquer Finland. As a consequence, all public pronounce- 
ments of the dictators agree with striking unanimity. What is going 
on behind the press reports is another matter. Hitler himself admits 
that all governments are justified in lying when it appears to be to their 
advantage. This applies especially to documents intended for general 
and public consumption. Everybody is aware that the Russians and 
Italians do not love the Germans and vice versa. Stalin is doing every- 
thing he can to block German advances in the East but feels that he 
must keep peace with Hitler as long as it is possib? to do so. Should 
England be conquered, Germany will normally turn toward Russia and 
possibly toward Italy for further expansion. It will take several years 
to build the new German navy and not very much can be done against 
America without an abundance of sea craft. Hence the normal order 
would be to occupy the Balkans, the Ukraine and perhaps Central Asia 
including Iraq. All this Stalin knows fully, but we may be sure that 
he is keeping it under his hat. What his ministers say publicly has 
nothing to do with the ultimate objectives which loom up before the 
successor of the Tzars. 
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THE DILEMMA OF OUR CONTEMPORARY MINISTERS 


E HAVE received a number of letters concerning our editorial 

on the responsibility of the Church in the present world crisis. 

One of the most interesting and most appreciated comes from 
Dr. William Pierson Merrill of the Brick Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, and for so many years at the head of the Church Peace 
Union as well as other movements toward a better international under- 
standing. Dr. Merrill writes to the following effect : 


I read with very real satisfaction the editorial in the Shane Quar- 
terly to which you kindly called my attention. It is a sane and valuable 
effort to analyze a very perplexing problem. You are certainly right in 
thinking that the church as a whole, and the ministry in particular, must 
do everything in their power to awaken the people of our country to the 
fact that we are living in a world-situation in which the choice is clear 
between real world organization, formation and maintenance of a real 
world community, and international anarchy and conflict. This, 
rather than the conflict between pacifism and militarism, is the deep 
and difficult problem confronting us. Pacifism evades the issue, or 
tries to solve it on a purely individualistic basis. (Genuine world co- 
operation alone can meet the present need, and the need of the future 
so far as we can discern it. Some weeks ago I published a bit of an 
article, which I venture to inclose, thinking it may be of some interest. 
Incidentally, all this interests me deeply because the Church Peace 
Union, and World Alliance for International Friendship, with which 
organizations I have been closely identified for many years, have been 
working on that line. 


The enclosure to which Dr. Merrill refers is an article published in 
the Presbyterian Tribune for April 25, 1940, ““The Pacifist Dilemma.” 
This essay is an excellent analysis of the dilemma in which many con- 
temporary ministers find themselves at the present time and under 
present day world conditions. With the United States promoting a 
great defense program and with the British Empire battling for its life 
Protestant preachers throughout the world can scarcely avoid some 
reference to the relationship of Christianity to war in their discourses 
from the pulpit. A good many of these ministers adhere to the doctrine 
of absolute pacifism although the events of the past year have thinned 
their number to a very considerable degree. Dr. Merrill thinks that the 
absolute pacifist is placed in a real dilemma in the light of what is now 
going on in the world. We wish that all our readers could peruse the 
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entire article as it is published in the Tribune but the following excerpt 
will indicate something of the author’s position : 


First, to stand by the conviction that war and Christianity are 
fundamentally incompatible, and that war must therefore be abolished ; 
never to let that end fade or grow dim. To hate war, and to do all possi- 
ble to rid the world of it. Second, to renounce war, in the terms of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, that is, as an instrument of national policy; and, 
as a citizen of this country, to do all in my power to hold this country 
to its promise never to seek the solution of an international difficulty 
or misunderstanding by any but pacific means. Third, to reserve the 
right to define war as essentially, not any and every use of force, but 
aggression, thus exempting from the category of war, resistance to 
unprovoked aggression and support of international police action. 
Fourth, to say honestly and frankly what I think and where I stand on 
the issues that divide nations and groups, and to keep clear my right and 
duty to express definite moral judgment on international issues, regard- 
less of consequences. Fifth, to appreciate the difficulty of the problem, 
and not to condemn those who honestly take positions different from 
those I hold. Sixth,—and here I come to the heart of the matter,—to 
put my main efforts into what Paul so well calls, “following after the 
things that make for peace.” 


We agree with Dr. Merrill that absolute pacifism faces a serious 
dilemma in the current world situation. As we see the matter the 
present day ministry in all churches can and does deal with the war 
problem in one of four distinct ways. These may be styled (1) the 
isolationist way (2) the way of dogmatic pacifism (3) the way of 
internationalism and (4) the individualistic way. We shall indicate 
briefly what is involved in these four types of reaction to the struggle 
between totalitarianism and democracy. 


I 


The isolationist way at the present time is practically confined to the 
United States of America. It represents a political and social philosophy 
which is rapidly giving place to other points of view. Its original 
proponents were men like Senator Borah of Idaho and Senator Johnson 
of California, as well as Ex-Senator Reed of Missouri; who were op- 
posed to world organization after the first Great War, and who were 
largely responsible for the repudiation of the League of Nations and the 
World Court by the United States during the third decade of the twen- 
tieth century. These old time statesman failed to appreciate the immense 
progress of the physical sciences in the fields of communication and 
transportation during the past century, with the result that they wanted 
to keep the foreign policy of the United States precisely the same as it 
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had been during the pre-scientific era. No one can dispute the honesty 
or purity of their intentions but even the faintest acquaintance with the 
actual circumstances should have made it clear to them that a new 
world community has developed from which no human being by his 
own action can stand aloof. American isolation was a tenable policy 
before the discovery of the airplane or the radio but it is as irrational 
today as it would be to arm soldiers with muzzle-loading rifles or to 
attempt to do office work without a typewriter. No matter how much 
we may desire to isolate ourselves from the rest of the world the thing 
is simply impossible. As matters stand at present we may not have 
in mind any interference with the totalitarians. We may wrap our 
robes about us and say that we will have nothing to do with Europe or 
any other continent. But if Herr Hitler conquers England he will 
probably have something to say about the continuance of our program. 
He and the totalitarians in general are not isolationists. The British 
are not fighting today because they wanted to. They are fighting be- 
cause they had to and the American isolationists will be doing the same 
thing if and when the German war machine gets through with its chores 
in Europe. Most American isolationists realize this fact today and with 
a few exceptions are supporting the main lines of the President’s pre- 
paredness policy. Occasional voices like those of Colonel Lindbergh are 
raised against our taking any interest in what goes on outside of our 
own back yard but these warnings are few and far between. The 
average American believes in preparing for all emergencies and is quite 
sure that one country’s desire to stay out of war is not enough to 
guarantee that no hostilities will take place. It takes two to make a 
bargain but only one to start a row. With Herr Hitler vigorously on 
the job even the American isolationists are convinced that any kind of 
invasion may be just around the corner. 

The minister who tries to preach isolationism has less foundation 
than the politician. In the first place as Dr. Merrill shows in his excel- 
lent work entitled “Christian Internationalism” published at the close 
of the first Great War both the Old and the New Testaments are inter- 
national rather than isolationist in their points of view. Judaism, it is 
true, started out as an intensely nationalistic cult but its genuinely great 
interpreters like Micah, Jeremiah, and Isaiah rose above the narrow na- 
tionalism of their people and pictured a universal world order in which 
all human beings should share. The New Testament has very little to 
Say about nationalism but refers frequently to the world wide gospel 
of the Nazarene. If isolationism is in a bad way on the political side 
it cannot repair its forces by an appeal to the scriptures. Not very 
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many ministers preach the doctrine any more and the number is likely 
to become less as the swift moving world drama proceeds more rapidly 
to its finale. 


II 


The absolute pacifist is better off than the isolationist. He can 
withdraw from the world of reality much more easily than the latter 
and can take comfort in the perfection of his own dreams to a degree 
which is not possible with the everyday worker or citizen. The whole 
proposition is quite simple to idealists of this type. It is never right to 
do wrong they say. War is always wrong therefore the conclusion. 
This simple and easy-going solution would be fine if it were not for 
pragmatic considerations. If Herr Hitler wants to conquer us, say the 
pacifists, we should not interfere with his doing so. We should allow 
him to take over the country, organize it after the fashion of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland and do what we are told without complaint or 
murmuring. After awhile we might get used to attending the govern- 
ment church, listening to the government radio, voting the government 
ticket and reading the government newspapers. If our gorges should 
rise, like Niemoller, we could all go to concentration camps. This would 
not be just as easy as it might appear on the surface for the testimony 
of most emigres is that Nazi concentration camps are managed by sadist 
keepers who systematically beat and torture their prisoners, so that this 
kind of martyrdom is not exactly the same thing as being shot before 
sunrise. 

With the pages of Christian history open before us no true 
follower of Jesus ought to object to martyrdom if the occasion is one 
which really demands such a supreme sacrifice. No man can become 
a martyr however unless he is thoroughly convinced of the necessity 
for his action. If it could be proved that the solution of absolute 
pacifism is really the way out for the democratic nations in the present 
world situation, doubtless we should all enroll in concentration camps 
without making any more fuss over it than the early Christians did 
when they were thrown to the lions or burned alive in the gardens of 
Nero. Some of us are not convinced that this is after all the way to 
save the world. The blood of the martyrs has been the seed of the 
church sometimes but not always. Religious. persecution sometimes 
helps the church but there are times when it has destroyed it. Witness 
the course of French Protestantism after St. Bartholomew’s and the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes to say nothing of what the Inquisition 
did for the heretics in the sunny land of Spain. Martyrdom in itself 
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is not a supreme virtue. Sometimes it is inevitable and then it must be 
accepted with the best grace we can command. The present situation 
to many of us does not appear to carry with it the degree of inevitability 
which the absolute pacifist asserts. The reasons for our doubts upon 
this point may be stated very simply. 

The denial of the use of a minimum of force to preserve order 
appears to be involved in the pacifist program and if this point of view 
is accepted it would mean not only surrendering everything to Hitler or 
any other international bandit but to Pretty-Boy Floyd or any of the 
other internal bandits who are constantly being hunted down in America 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. If we are to use force, and 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover uses all he needs, to protect ourselves from the 
bandits at home why should we refuse to use force to protect ourselves 
from the bandits who live abroad? We are trenching somewhat upon 
the next topic but absolute pacifism is such a complete negation of all 
established law and order that it is difficult to avoid the reference. 

It may be claimed however that the use of a minimum of physical 
force for police protection within the nation does not involve the 
advocacy of war between nations. This is doubtless true unless the war 
is a definite and apparently necessary means of establishing an inter- 
national police system which shall do for the world at large what the 
ordinary guardians of the law do for the local community. Absolute 
pacifism ignores the whole question of law and order in the sense in 
which the words are usually employed. If the world had proceeded 
along the lines of this philosophy it is scarcely conceivable that any 
civilization could have emerged out of the welter of unceasing anarchy 
and bloodshed. What culture we have achieved has come as a result 
of the partial dominance of order in the world. To make this dominance 
more complete by the establishment of a universal world organization 
for the first time truly outlawing war and initiating the rule of peace 
is the point of view which must occupy our attention in the next section. 


III 


Internationalism which involves recognition of the fact of a world 
community and which attempts to adjust this fact to the demands of 
Christian idealism is the gospel most often proclaimed by thoughtful 
ministers in all Christian pulpits today. It is a matter of sincere regret 
that this point of view is not more completely unanimous than is actually 
the case. The church has suffered a great deal because of its lack of 
forthright leadership at this point. The editors of Fortune to whom 
we referred in our editorial of last quarter scored a point when they 
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accused the church as a whole of not sounding a clear and united 
message on the question of war and peace for its members. The 
ministry we are told appeared to have no word of the Lord like the 
ancient prophets to meet the present emergency. The preachers were 
divided, sometimes antagonistic, and not infrequently more or less 
befuddled over the situation. Some of them proclaimed absolute 
pacifism but urged it on grounds which did not carry conviction to the 
majority of their auditors. Some preachers talked isolationism, some 
internationalism, and some preached the type of individualism to which 
we shall refer in more detail at the close of this article. A layman seek- 
ing for light and visiting a number of different churches in the same 
community was likely to receive different advice everywhere he went 
with regard to his Christian duty in the matter of bearing arms. In 
very few instances was he likely to hear a clear and logical exposition of 
the responsibility of Christians for the establishment if law and order 
throughout the world for the elimination of war and for the setting up 
of permanent peace as a result of the creation, for the first time in 
human history, of a true reign of law. 

Nothing can be more clear than the fact that the inculcation of the 
duties and responsibilities of world citizenship is the primary political 
and social need of our age. The Church is the peculiar vehicle through 
which this kind of instruction should be given. Education dominated 
by narrow political influence can scarcely be expected to discard its 
ordinary interpretation of patriotism in the interest of the new order. 
Even in Russia which was supposedly committed to the theory of inter- 
nationalism, national aggrandizement has become the order of the day. 
The Church is the keeper of ideals and it is the Church which should 
blaze the trail in this latest and most important of all human adventures. 
The editors of Fortune could not complain of any lack of prophetic 
teaching on the part of the pulpit if such a policy were universally 
adopted. The preacher then would have something to say and the 
layman would have to sit up and listen. It is not impossible that the 
weal or woe of millions of people may depend upon how far the ministry 
is alert in this particular. Dr. Shaffer was not exaggerating when he 
styled his proposal for international order “The Christian Alternative 
To World Chaos.” That is precisely what it is and the alternative is 
not likely to be kept open too long. 

Consider what might have happened if the Christian forces of the 
world had been sufficiently alert at the close of the war of 1914 to 1918. 
World organization was a new idea at that time and yet it almost be- 
came a reality. If the Christian churches of America had understood 
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what was involved in the situation they might have turned the scale 
against the isolationists and if they had done this who imagines that 
there would have been any “incidents” in Manchuria or Abyssinia, any 
civil war in Spain, any seizure of Austria or Czecho-Slovakia, or finally 
any world war of 1939? It would have been easy to have quenched the 
fire in the beginning and even the most inadequate international police 
could have handled the situation. Not a single bomb would have been 
dropped upon London and not a refugee child would have been sent 
across the Atlantic. Most significant of all the very structure of 
democracy as the only decent way of life would not be in jeopardy 
everywhere as it is today. Perhaps never before in human history has 
the lack of just a little foresight proved so terribly costly both in 
treasure and in blood. 


IV 


Doubtless there are some ministers who in these days of crisis 
follow the way of individualism or of studied indifference to any and 
all political problems. They will tell you that the gospel of Christ has 
nothing to do with politics or government. That it is concerned solely 
with individual salvation in the world to come and that people ought 
to think of nothing else while they are in church. Empires may come 
and go but the gospel of Christianity remains the same. In order to be 
a follower of Jesus it makes no difference whether one is a communist, 
a socialist, a nazi, or a capitalist. The Christian gospel is quite inde- 
pendent of all of these political systems both in theory and in practice. 
The true minister should not bother to preach isolationism, pacifism, 
or internationalism but should be content to proclaim the simple gospel 
of individual salvation. 

No doubt there is no substitute for the personal gospel but it does 
not appear that either Jesus or Paul possessed no interest in the political 
or social welfare of the people with whom they mingled. The Book of 
Revelation can scarcely be interpreted as a non-political or non-social 
document. Interest in the true welfare of society and of humanity does 
not preclude the saving of one’s own soul. Even if we were so disposed, 
it is quite impossible to separate ourselves entirely from the stream of 
current events. The editors of Fortune were right in expecting the 
Church to have some prophetic word which might help humanity at a 
time like this. The individualist can never be expected to furnish such 
a word, 
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V 


Doubtless many ministers will go further in their proclamation of 
the way to world community than we have indicated in the two recent 
issues of SHANE. We have no quarrel with those who desire to do this. 
Our effort has been to call attention to the basic issues involved without 
attempting to go too far in the way of concrete detail. One of our 
readers who thinks that we ought to have gone further is a man whose 
voice counts for much in the collective thinking of present day Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, President of Union Theological 
Seminary, writes us to the following effect : 


Thank you very heartily for sending me your excellent article. 
I have read it with sincere apreciation and agree with it as far as it 
goes. The point at which I should have wished more explicit comment 
was on the immediate duty of this country in assisting Britain to stop 
the utterly anti-Christian forces represented by the totalitarian powers. 
The current number of the Christian Century has an article by me under 
the title, “If Britain Should Fall.” That attempts to express what I 
mean in this regard. I feel that the time has come when we must give 
every possible assistance to Great Britain unless we want a world situa- 
tion in which Protestant Christianity cannot breathe. 


Doubtless most of our readers have seen President Coffin’s article 
in the Christian Century to which he refers in the above letter. We 
are entirely sympathetic with the point of view which it expresses. 
Undoubtedly we are now witnessing a titanic struggle between totali- 
tarianism and democracy for the organization of the world. The con- 
ception of a universal community advocated in our last issue necessarily 
presupposes the triumph of democracy. A totalitarian world empire 
would be a hideous nightmare for all the free followers of Christ. The 
intelligent thing for the United States to do is to throw all its strength 
to the democratic peoples who are fighting our battles single-handed 
and who may not be able to win the war without much more active help 
than we have thus far given. The problem of national defense, as 
William Allen White and his associates put it, is one of helping the 
democracies first of all in order that we may not have to meet the enemy 
with our backs to the wall. The majority of American citizens have 
undoubtedly reached this decision and the policy of the American gov- 
ernment is certain to swing more and more in this direction. Whether 
the help we may be able to bring will come in time is a very serious 
question. The United States like England and France did not and does 
not want war. The Axis powers believe in war and have no desire for 
any permanent peace. In the conflict which is now going on neutrality 
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is both impossible and inconceivable. We must make our choice one 
way or the other and from the standpoint of Christian democracy there 
can be no doubt as to which way we should and must choose. 
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JOHN CHAPMAN MILLER 


OHN CHAPMAN MILLER was born May 12, 1831, on his 

J father’s farm near Nineveh, Indiana. He died there September 

17, 1901, after more than forty years’ work in the Christian 
ministry. 

His grandfather, John Miller, with his father of the same name, 
came from northern Ireland to America in 1767 at the age of eight 
and settled in western North Carolina. There he married Jane, daugh- 
ter of John Smith, reared a large family, and come to Indiana at the 
close of the War of 1812. He was a charter member of the Graham 
Presbyterian church, a few miles west of Dupont on the Graham fork 
of the Muscatatuck river. John Miller’s son, John Smith Miller, 
married Gertrude Denslow, in southern Jennings county, in 1823 and 
went to Nineveh township, Johnson county, at once to live on his farm, 
the first one entered in that township. Gertrude Denslow was de- 
scended on her mother’s side from the Dutch Calvinists of New 
Amsterdam, with a French Huguenot strain. On her father’s side, 
she traced her ancestry back to the Puritans and Congregationalists 
of early Massachusetts and Connecticut, many of her ancestors having 
landed as early as 1630 in Massachusetts Bay, one of them (Matthew 
Grant) being an ancestor of President U. S. Grant, another (Thomas 
Welles) having been twice governor of the colony of Connecticut, 
another (Henry Denslow) having been captured and killed by King 
Philip’s Indians in 1676. Henry Denslow’s father, Nicholas, was the 
eldest white man in the Battle of Mystic in 1637, when the Pequot 
Indian tribe was exterminated, following its massacres of the Con- 
necticut settlers. 

John Chapman Miller’s father died of malaria, or rather of the 
pioneer physician’s treatment of malaria by blood-letting, in 1834. The 
widow later married Aaron Farmer, a United Brethren minister, but 
he died two years later, and Gertrude Denslow Miller Farmer reared 
her six children by herself. She worked in the fields, wove the cloth 
for their garments, made these garments with her own needle, and was 
always able to meet her financial obligations. After the death of her 
second husband, she united with the Methodist church at Nineveh and 
remained its chief support until her death at the age of eighty-one. 
A few years later, this church disbanded. 

John C. Miller became a member of the Nineveh Christian church 
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under the preaching of Richard Gosney and was immersed by him. 
He attended a prayer meeting in the old frame church one week with 
the intention of making the good confession, but, for some reason, no 
invitation was extended that night. He never forgot this fact and 
always made it a point to give the Gospel invitation whenever there was 
an opportunity. 

He was prepared for Indiana University by William Satter- 
thwaite, an Ohio-born graduate of Bethany College, who had married 
a young woman in the New Hope neighborhood near Columbus while 
he was conducting a private school in that town. William Satter- 
thwaite not only inspired John C. Miller to obtain a college education 
but laid the foundation of his ambition to enter the Christian ministry. 

John C. Miller went to Indiana University with his boyhood 
friend, the late Judge David Demaree Banta, the historian of Johnson 
county. He and his friend cooked their own food and worked their 
way through the entire university course. When John C. Miller was 
invited to become a member of Phi Delta Theta college fraternity, he 
was “spiked” in the manner then obtaining when fraternities were 
sub rosa. A young man asked him to sign a statement that he would 
never divulge to any person anything concerning the matter about which 
he was to be approached. Mr. Miller read the statement and tore it up, 
saying that if he were not enough of a gentleman to keep secret a 
confidential communication, he did not think he was a desirable 
acquaintance. The matter of signing the statement was then waived, 
and he became a member of the fraternity named, along with Judge 
Banta and another classmate, General John W. Foster, who later be- 
came a soldier of the Civil War, U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, Russia 
and Spain and Secretary of State under President Harrison. After 
graduation with the B. S. degree in 1855, John C. Miller and his 
friend, David D. Banta, studied law at the University for a year, at the 
end of which time, Mr. Miller made his decision to enter the ministry. 

He then went to Bethany College, where Alexander Campbell was 
still active as president and teacher. He was graduated in 1858 with 
William T. Moore, Henry S. Earl and a number of others who later 
became prominent in the Christian ministry. One of these bore the 
intriguing name of Minor Major. After graduation from Bethany, 
John C. Miller commenced preaching for the Christian churches of 
Johnson county, particularly at Providence and at Nineveh. His health 
broke in 1860, and he spent a year in the northwest, traveling about 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, where the Sioux Indians had recently been 
on the warpath. He often told his children stories of their atrocities. 
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While at Bethany College, Mr. Miller viewed with alarm the 
bitter feeling between the northern and southern students and, in 1860, 
voted for James Buchanan on the theory that the election of Abraham 
Lincoln would immediately precipitate war. After the secession of the 
southern states and the outbreak of the war, he became a strong sup- 
porter of the Lincoln administration. He was rejected for the service 
because of an accident to his chest in his young manhood, a log having 
crushed his chest bone. In 1861, while preaching at the old Bargersville 
church in Johnson county, he met Elizabeth Ann Garr, who was there 
visiting her mother’s relatives, the Clores. Members of her family in 
Kentucky were Methodists. The young woman was immersed at 
Bargersville and invited the minister to speak in Kentucky where her 
relatives could hear him. There her mother and brothers united with 
the Disciples of Christ. After an engagement of a year, during which 
twelve formal letters were exchanged by the engaged couple, the mar- 
riage took place at Louisville, December 23, 1862. The proprieties 
were very rigidly observed in those days, and no member of the family 
ever heard Elizabeth Ann Garr call her husband anything but “Mr. 
Miller.”” In order to avoid calling her by her first name, he usually 
said, “Dear.” In spite of these observances of what were considered 
the proprieties of those days, there was never a more devoted couple, 
and the heartbroken obituary which John C. Miller wrote for the 
“Christian Standard” on the death of his beloved wife, June 14, 1880, 
is a classic. Following their marriage, the Millers went to Madison, 
Indiana, where John C. Miller had charge of the church for four years. 
In 1866, he bought the home farm in Nineveh and built a sturdy house 
which still looks as if it were erected only yesterday. He then con- 
ducted in the old frame church, which was no longer used as a house of 
worship, an academy or high school and prepared many young men and 
women to enter college. This was so successful that a few years later, 
after he had left for Indianapolis to become pastor of the Third Chris- 
tian Church and a member of the faculty of Northwestern Christian 
University, the township organized in 1876 a high school which Fassett 
A. Cotton, himself a product of the Nineveh church and long-time 
state superintendent of public instruction, says was the first township 
high school in Indiana. Soon after his arrival in Indianapolis, John 
C. Miller was made a member of the board of directors of N. W. C. U. 
and held this position for many years. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee on faculty and took his duties very seriously. In 1876, he 
decided that his growing family could not be reared properly in a 
large city and moved back to the Miller farm at Nineveh, where he 
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spent the rest of his life. He was especially critical of the schools of 
the day and obtained permission from the educational authorities to 
educate his children at home, which he did, preparing the three boys 
for college and giving the girls a high school and junior college educa- 
tion. This was all accomplished while carrying on the work on the 
farm and preaching each Sunday twice at some church in Johnson 
county or in a neighboring county. During these later years, the years 
at Nineveh and during his pastorate at Indianapolis, John C. Miller held 
many evangelistic meetings with churches he was serving and elsewhere. 
One of these meetings, at Danville, Indiana, during his Indianapolis 
residence, resulted in 104 additions and was marked in the minds of his 
family by a very exciting episode. He was visiting in the home of a 
member of the congregation when a kerosene lamp exploded. Mr. 
Miller immediately threw out the window everything in the room on 
which the burning oil had fallen and saved the fire from spreading. 

John C. Miller had a keen sense of responsibility and took his 
duties as a citizen very seriously. If bootleggers were rumored to be 
plying their trade, he investigated the matter and unearthed evidence 
for conviction. He was one evening officiating at a wedding ceremony 
where the neighboring young men carried their charivari to the point 
of violence. John C. Miller slipped on his raincoat and hid a lantern 
under it. There were no flashlights in those days. He then walked out 
the back door and around to the front in the rain and darkness, where 
he mingled with the crowd that was throwing stones and beating on 
the house with clubs and flashed his lantern successively into the faces 
of all the ringleaders. When the latter realized what was going on, 
they fled in great haste. The next day, John C. Miller drove to 
Franklin and made affidavits against each of the rioters. Although 
many of them produced alibi witnesses and denied participation, and 
John C. Miller was the only prosecuting witness, the jury convicted 
every one on his sole testimony. 

John C. Miller contributed frequently to the “Christian Standard”’ 
and to other church papers. He took them all and deprecated strongly 
divisions which were growing up over the use of instrumental music 
in the church services. He raised no objection to the introduction of 
the organ into the service at Nineveh in 1890 and argued strongly 
that it was simply a means and not an institution. 

He was very critical of the efforts of materialistic philosophers 
and scientists in the latter part of the nineteenth century to discredit 
the Christian beliefs and preached frequently with devastating logic 
against the idea of the fortuitous origin of life and the universe. He 
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also kept pace with the movements in higher criticism and was not 
slow in finding and showing to his hearers the fallacies and inconsist- 
encies of those who were seeking to discredit all New Testament history 
and authority. If he had only lived to this day, he would have seen 
many of his arguments substantiated by archeological discoveries, as 
his scientific criticisms have been justified by developments in that 
field. 

John Chapman Miller was buried in the Nineveh cemetery beside 
his beloved wife, and his portrait hangs in the Nineveh church and in 
other church buildings of Johnson county, where, at the time of his 
death, he was referred to as its “First Citizen.”’ 

The children of John Chapman Miller and Elizabeth Ann Garr 
were: Hugh Th. Miller, of the Tabernacle Christian church of Colum- 
bus, Indiana; Lucy (Mrs. M. S. Kice), at the time of her death a 
member of the Wilshire Boulevard Christian church of Los Angeles; 
Gertrude and Laura, life long members of the Nineveh Christian 
church; John Fisher Garr Miller, of Brookline, Mass., who always 
retained his membership in the Nineveh Christian church and con- 
tributed to its support while attending Christian churches in St. Louis, 
Detroit and other cities where he lived; Simeon V. B. Miller, a member 
of the First Christian church of Seattle. 

The three surviving children of John C. Miller, his sons, have 
established a trust fund of twenty-five thousand dollars to erect a new 
church building at Nineveh some time in the future. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF ALEXANDER CAMPBELL’S 
THEOLOGY 


O THE average man of this practical Western World of ours, 

the thinker—or, as he is sometimes called, the philosopher—has 

very little, if anything, to do with the changes, whether political 
or religious, which are being wrought out in our actual life. But it is 
certain that the average man is wrong. It is a moot question whether 
history gives rise to philosophy or philosophy gives rise to history, but 
it is certain that the two are very closely connected, whether we think 
of religious or of secular history. The thinker, or philosopher, may 
seem to be a man very much up in the clouds, and it may take some 
time for his philosophy to wield an influence on the concrete things of 
everyday life. He may even need a “populariser”’ or several generations 
of “popularisers.” But in the end, although it may be difficult for some 
of us to see it, he is the chief instrument in raising up institutions and 
changing the course of events. 


I. Tue Enp oF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


For this reason, in order to understand the theology of Campbell, 
we must seek to understand the culture and genius of the eighteenth 
century and the movement in revolt against eighteenth century 
standards which took place in the latter years of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. Both of these found expression, 
in their most violent forms, in the frontier life of the New World, 
rather than in Europe itself. 

The tendency has been to over-simplify the life of the eighteenth 
century—to think of it as the Age of Rationalism, or the Age of Good 
Sense, or the Age of Reason. Strictly speaking, the life of the 
eighteenth century is a little more complex than this. The century 
produced, not only rationalists of the type of John Toland, Samuel 
Clarke, and William Paley, but mystics such as William Whiston and 
William Law; not only was it under the domination of empiricists like 
John Locke and David Hume, but it also produced a first class 
philosophy of the transcendental type—that of Joseph Butler, in some 
senses superior to its Continental counterpart—that of Immanuel Kant. 
If it had of itself no moral vigour, but practised an easy-going com- 
plaisance, it produced two of the greatest moral philosophers—Butler 
and Kant. It also saw the beginnings of Biblical criticism of a thor- 
ough-going historical kind, though in its Deistical tendencies it held 
itself aloof from history. This work was done by Jean Astruc, the 
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first scholar to make an analysis of the Pentateuch; and by Robert 
Lowth and Johann Herder, who began the study of Hebrew poetry. 
Again, the age which exalted reason above either experience or 
dogmatic pronouncements, and in which natural theology wholly dis- 
placed revealed theology, saw the rise of the most thorough-going 
reduction of religion to the content of experience that has ever ap- 
peared—the Methodist revival; and, towards its end, the resurgence 
of the most creed-bound and hard shell systems of revealed theology 
which have ever held sway over men’s minds. Especially did this 
latter movement manifest itself in New England amongst the Re- 
formed (Presbyterian) Churches and the Calvinistic Baptist Churches. 

Added to this we have to take into account the Romantic Revival 
which appeared at the end of the century. It manifested itself in one 
form in Jean Jacques Rousseau and other educational reformers, In 
another form it was seen in the work of Goethe in Germany and the 
poetry of Burns, Blake, and Goldsmith as forerunners of a new style 
and a new theme copied by the later Romanticists. In another form 
it appeared in the teaching of the group of Scottish philosophers asso- 
ciated with the University of Edinburgh, known as the Scottish 
Realists, or Scottish Common Sense School, or Scottish Intuitional- 
ists—Hamilton, McCosh, and their school. 

Long before the end of the eighteenth century rationalism and 
empiricism were out of tune with the world of human needs, though 
they were to provide the foundation for the work of the Industrial 
Revolution and the progress in science which characterised the Vic- 
torian age. This fact explains the rapid rise of Romanticism, which 
had such potent results not only in the sphere of religion but in the 
spheres of art and literature. The Methodist Revival in England and 
in America, Pietism and the work of Schleiermacher on the Continent, 
the rise of the Evangelicals in the Established Church in England, and 
later the Catholic Revival under Newman, Pusey and Keble, were all 
expressions in the religious sphere of the movement we call Romantic- 
ism in the realm of philosophy, history and literature. In the field 
of literature this same urge finds its expression in the writings of 
Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Scott and a dozen others.’ 


*Of course the great blow to Rationalism was struck by Immanuel Kant, who 
sowed the seeds of almost every modern philosophy. Schleiermacher, and later 
Ritschl, both of whom, in different senses, may be said to be the fathers of liberal 
theology, owed much to him. To put it simply, Kant had stressed both the will and 
the emotions as against the intellect. Schleiermacher, in the realm of religion, placed 
most of his emphasis on the emotions; Ritschl mainly on the will. Both sought to 
free religion and theology from the domination of metaphysics. Both Mediaeval 
Scholasticism and the later Protestant Scholasticism, which were dominated by 
Rationalism, had made religion subservient to metaphysics. 
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Wesley, who caught some of his zeal from the Moravians, who in 
turn owed much to the German Pietists, was reacting against the cold 
dry intellectualism and self-satisfied worldliness of the bulk of the 
Anglican Church. It was a healthy reaction, and he not only succeeded 
remarkably in his own work, but he gave a new life and energy to the 
Nonconformists of his day. This was the age which saw the birth of 
Protestant Missions and the rise for the redress of many social evils, 
notably that of slavery. Sunday Schools ushered in a new age of 
education. Men began to see visions and to dream dreams. But it was 
also an age of confusion, and nowhere was this confusion so apparent 
as in the religious world, and perhaps in no country so much as in the 
American States. Enthusiasm ran wild; emotionalism triumphed over 
intellect. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, religious men in 
many parts of America had lost their sanity. There was, in many 
places, a total lack of organised religious effort. Sects were every- 
where. Bitterness and hatred between them was the rule. New 
prophets, each with some fantastic interpretation of the Bible, were 
constantly arising, and in most cases even the prophets themselves 
had no real knowledge of the Bible. Their systems were usually 
founded on the interpretation of one or two obscure texts, chosen indis- 
criminately from any part of the sacred Book. Impromptu Camp 
Meetings with wild emotionalism and sometimes accompanied by 
gross immorality, were the rule of the day. There were Seventh Day 
Baptists, Free Will Baptists, Hard Shell Baptists, Soft Shell Baptists, 
Glory Alleluia Baptists, Perfectionists, Shakers, Comers Out, and a 
hundred other varieties of pseudo-Christianity, all of which claimed 
an infallibility peculiar to themselves. Such was the harvest which 
was reaped from the wave of emotionalism which swept over Europe 
and America. It was a harvest due largely to the fact that things were 
in the hands of ignorant and self-appointed men, with minds totally 
unaccustomed to grapple with theological difficulties. Many of them 
had but the slightest acquaintance with the elements of the Christian 
Faith itself, but possessed a good deal of natural ability and sheer force 
of personality. 

Amongst the more organized bodies themselves, there was a great 
deal of bitterness and party strife. The method of toleration had given 
place to religious bigotry and sectarian zeal of a very unlovely type. 
One good thing may be said about it all. Indifference had gone. There 
was a zeal for something, even if that something were wrong. Un- 
doubtedly there was much charlatanism, but this condition of affairs 
itself witnessed to a real interest in vital things, and was the expression 
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of a deep-felt need of humanity, only dimly conscious of its own 
nature, seeking to express itself in manifold forms. 

It was on the background of all this bitter sectarian strife, with 
its many new systems of Christianity, many of them weird and curious, 
that there arose the movement of which Alexander Campbell was the 
chief prophet and leader. 


Il. How Tuts INFLUENCED CAMPBELL 


Of the things which influenced Campbell in all this we have to 
note : 

1. The dominant influence of John Locke’s emphasis on Reason 
and Common Sense as dependable guides for judgement. This had a 
tremendous influence on Campbell, making mystical and pseudo- 
mystical attitudes abhorrent to his nature. But it had an even more 
important influence on him, and one which has not always been appreci- 
ated by his followers. It led him to reject the Protestant doctrine of 
private interpretation of the Scriptures, and to substitute for it a 
doctrine more in keeping with Common Sense. This was the doctrine 
that the Scriptures were to be submitted to the consensus of judgment 
of the competent, qualified, spiritual scholarship of the Church through- 
out all ages. What was sought was an authoritative interpretation 
free from sectarian bias and private prejudice, and not a final interpre- 
tation. 


2. He was tremendously influenced by Locke’s work on Revela- 
tion and Holy Scripture. (This influence many American scholars, 
who have written on Campbell, have failed to notice.) Thus, whilst 
he took a most Common Sense, and for his time a most advanced, 
attitude to the interpretation of Holy Scripture, declaring that the Bible, 
as literature, was to be subjected to the same canons of criticism which 
applied to all ancient literature; yet at the same time he did not land 
himself in Naturalism. He had no illusions about the supernatural 
character of Revelation. Neither had John Locke, who is now being 
held up by some Disciple scholars as the patron saint of Biblical 
Naturalism! But in his understanding of Revelation, Campbell went 
much further and deeper than Locke had done, and anticipated a result 
which, though hinted at by F. D. Maurice, is only now becoming under- 
stood by modern theologians. He declared that Revelation had to do 
with facts, i. e., historical happenings, and not with communicated 
knowledge. Further, he declared that the Bible contained a revelation 
of the character of God, rather than of His metaphysical nature. In 
keeping with this he regarded the Word of God as an acted word, 
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rather than a spoken word. But he had no illusions about Revelation 
being “a given,’”’ though he did regard it as “a given’ which had 
relationship to the needs of man for whom it was given. He did not, 
therefore, as some of the Moderns do, set an unbridgeable gulf between 
God and man, nor reject reason as having no part to play in the sphere 
of the revealed. If Disciples had understood the implications of this 
element in Campbell’s teaching, and its meaning for “the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints” and the relationship of that Faith to theolo- 
gies, they would have revolutionised theology in a generation, and made 
Barth and his School an unnecessary event in history. Instead of this, 
with few exceptions, they grasped no more than the legalistic alphabet 
and contented themselves with prating about “man-made creeds’’ and 
abusing theology and theologians in general. 


3. His reverence for Locke also probably saved Campbell from the 
prevailing experientialism of the time. But in him, behind Locke, we 
can trace the influence of Scholastic philosophy and the Scholastic 
theologians, and a tremendous influence of the early Fathers of the 
first four centuries. It is not an exaggeration to say that this influence 
was almost as strong on Campbell as it was later on Keble and Pusey. 
That is why, in belief and worship, his emphasis is on the objective and 
not on the subjective. He is as thorough-going in his objectivity as 
Barth and the Moderns, but he does not, like Barth, reject the subjective 
element in religion altogether, or consign it to the realm of evil. He 
allows it a real place by stressing that what is objectively given is 
suited to the subject for whom it is given. As with von Hugel the 
“given-ness”’ is always uppermost. 

His interest in the Early Fathers of the Church also explains his 
most Catholic conception of Christianity, with strong emphasis on the 
doctrine of the Church and on the Sacraments and the priestly nature 
of worship, together with his most Catholic interpretation of the New 
Testament, in which he anticipated the findings of critical scholarship 
by a century. 


4. There are also definite traces in Campbell of the influence of 
the Scottish Intuitionalists, which were undoubtedly laid upon him in 
his contacts in Glasgow University and Scottish religious life. This 
comes out in his admission of the existence of a sphere in which reason 
breaks down. This attitude is apparent almost everywhere in his 
writings, but nowhere so much as in his discussions on the Trinity. 
He can be said to anticipate Newman in his emphasis on the “‘illative 
sense,” though he does not actually use the expression. It is all part of 
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his deeply personal, dynamic, and concrete understanding of the nature 
of the relationship between God and man. There is in personality an 
abiding mystery, and in personal relationships there is an area of under- 
standing which is outside the province of reason. Hence his emphasis 
on “the understanding distance,” a rich metaphor which he often uses. 
In his emphasis on the relationship between God and man being 
personal, rather than legal or mechanical, he anticipates much which we 
find in the theologies of John Oman and P. T. Forsyth. For him, as 
for all Disciples since, it made the prevailing quarrels between Calvinists 
and Arminians on the Doctrine of Grace quite irrelevant. 


5. The discussions in the eighteenth century on Church and State, 
carried on by John Locke, Charles Leslie, Benjamin Hoadley, William 
Law, William Warburton, William Paley, Edmund Burke, and Joseph 
Priestley, left their influence on Campbell. Added to this we must 
place the influence of John Glas and the Haldanes of Scotland, which 
I think Campbell himself underestimates, claiming to be original where 
he was not original. This influence left him in no doubt as to the 
freedom of the Church from State control—‘“‘the crown rights of the 
Redeemer in His Kingdom.” But at the same time it freed him from 
sectarian conceptions of the Church, and from pietist attitudes which 
conceive of the Church as unrelated to the State and to secular life in 
any form. He did conceive of the Church as organized according to 
the political divisions of humanity, and as expressing its life in differ- 
ing political structures; while at the same time he held to an intensely 
Catholic view of the Church as one and indivisible and as transcending 
the limits of language, race, and country. Of Protestant individualism 
he knew nothing and could bear nothing. As to Church polity, it is 
clear that he would himself have preferred a Presbyterian form, but 
when his Movement began to expand rapidly, forces were too much for 
him, and it eventually took a Congregational form. This emphasis in 
Campbell ought to have made Disciples the most important factor in 
the Ecumenical Movement, and the people with the greatest contribu- 
tion to make. It may still do so if we can become sufficiently liberal 
to cease hankering after an obsolete liberalism, and sufficiently Catholic 
to recognise, not in the spirit of slavish literalism, but in the spirit of 
informed scholarship, the rich heritage which we have in the teaching 


of Campbell. 
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KINSHIP AND BROTHERHOOD 
By 
DANIEL S. RoBINson 
President of Butler University 


CCURATE scientific studies of recent years have brought to 
A light a mass of information about the ways of life of savages 

and semi-civilized groups. These studies prove that the idea of 
kinship plays an important role in determining the specific direction 
which social organization takes among the lower races of mankind. 
A full consideration of this idea would involve a discussion of 
totemism—the belief so common among savages that they descended 
from some animal ancestor, but there is no need of bringing this belief 
into our discussion. However there is another idea that is closely 
related to kinship which we do need to consider. I refer to the so-called 
artificial brotherhood, in which men are made brothers by specific 
ceremonies, that plays almost as large a role among savages as does 
the idea of kinship. 

Now it is quite natural for a highly civilized people, who are 
striving for national solidarity after a severe crisis in which their unity 
has been shattered or weakened, to utilize devices which are successful 
in creating social unity among men at a very much lower level of human 
development. There can be no question but what the leaders of 
National Socialism in Germany, and Marxian socialism in Russia have 
deliberately used the principles of kinship and brotherhood as instru- 
ments for unifying the German and Russian people following the period 
of social stress and disintegration which resulted from the first World 
War. Hence it may be of some interest to discuss briefly these modern 
uses of the idea of kinship and brotherhood in the light of the meaning 
these ideas have in savage societies. 


I. KINSHIP 


Students of savage societies recognize that there is a narrow and 
broad meaning of kinship, and that this makes the word difficult to 
define precisely and accurately. In the narrower sense it means blood 
relationship through common descent from some pair of parents. 
Those having this blood relationship form a clan or group whose 
cohesion is due to the kinship of the individuals making up the group. 
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It is not necessary here to enter into a discussion of the variety of 
patterns of social life which arise from sometimes reckoning descent 
from the mother and sometimes from the father, known as matrilineal 
and patrilineal descent, and the corresponding distinctions between 
mother-right and father-right. There is an old proverb that “blood is 
thicker than water.”” Members of the same family naturally tend to 
stick together because of their blood relationship. If this remains true [| 
among highly civilized peoples, it must be even more true of societies } | 
that are at the savage level of development. We need only to think of 
the blood feuds that survive in certain parts of our country to find ex- 
amples of the strength of the kinship bond in unifying individuals of 
diverse temperaments and habits of life. Among savage groups blood 
relationship often actually determines what an individual may do as 
well as what he may not do. Kinship is certainly one of the most 
essential principles constituting the social organization of tribes before [> 
they attain a national unity. : 
However, this principle can be greatly extended. We know that | | 
many leaders of men have succeeded in convincing people who are not | 
blood relations that they are bound together by common tribal or racial | 
blood. This indicates the broad meaning of the word kinship. All | 
those who belong to the same tribe or to the same race are regarded as : 
possessing kinship, or as being in the relation of kinship to each other. | 
Thus the idea of kinship may be given an entirely different meaning. | 
Instead of defining it genealogically as the blood tie that binds those | 
Hl who descend from a common pair of ancestors, instead of thinking of { , 
f it as being determined by the Mendelian laws of heredity, we may define | 
ti it in terms of a common-racial blood-type, and think of it as being | 
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determined by the principle of racial solidarity. If we think of a cer- 
tain Scotch clan, say the McGregors, who are all blood relations as 
descendants from a common pair of ancestors named McGregor, we [ 
ii have an example of the narrow meaning of kinship. But if we think } | 
'Y of the Scotch people as a distinctive human breed and as being held J. 
if together in a common unity by the scotchiness in which they all partici- | | 
if pate, we have an example of the wide meaning of kinship. ; ) 
it Just at this point we come upon a divergence which is very funda- | 
| mental in differentiating between the interpretation of the kinship 
. principle of the German Nazis and the Russian Bolsheviks. For we . 
H could restrict this broad meaning of kinship to definite races of men, 
it or we could ignore racial differences or treat them as superficial and 





irrelevant, and think of human beings as possessing a common set of 
physical characteristics that are hereditary. According to the first 
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interpretation only those belonging to the same race stand in the rela- 
tionship of kinship to each other, but according to the second interpreta- 
tion all men are akin by virtue of their common humanity. Let us call 
the latter a universalistic and the former a particularistic interpretation 
of the relation of kinship. 

Undoubtedly many scientists who have devoted their lives to the 
study of mankind hold the universalistic interpretation, and offer many 
detailed arguments to support it. Nevertheless, strictly speaking we 
have no right to extend the conception of kinship in either of these 
two ways. When we stick to the facts we can only define the kinship 
relation accurately by defining it genealogically so that it can be brought 
under the Mendelian laws of heredity. Both of the broad definitions 
are ambiguous just because the great discovery of Mendel cannot be 
applied to them. Nor is there any other set of laws that can be applied 
to make them accurate. The only persons who stand in the kinship 
relation to each other are those who have descended from a common 
pair of ancestors. It would be far better to give a purely spiritual 
interpretation to the idea of the unity of mankind than it would be to 
try to find a physical basis for it by extending the concept of kinship 
to that of a racial blood-type either in the sense in which scotchiness 
is thought of as a definite physical racial type, or in the sense in which 
humanity is thought to be a set of physical characteristics which differ- 
entiate men from other primates. No doubt there are some physical 
characteristics behind the concept of scotchiness, and certainly there 
are some behind the general concept of humanity, but we have no way 
of determining exactly what they are. Therefore we should admit 
that the cultural and spiritual bonds that unite people into societies are 
of far greater importance in defining a civilized community than are 
purely physical inheritable characteristics. 

Before the conception of kinship can be implemented as a real 
moral idea it must be lifted out of the physical and transmuted into the 
spiritual realm. Every student of the New Testament knows that this 
is exactly what Jesus did with the traditional Hebrew conception. 
There are a number of passages in the Gospels which might be used as 
evidence of this, but one will suffice. 

At the end of the third chapter of the Gospel of St. Mark are these 
significant verses: ““And there come his mother and his brethren; and, 
standing without, they sent unto him, calling him. And a multitude was 
sitting about him; and they say unto him, Behold, thy mother and 
brethren without seek for thee. And he answereth them, and saith, 
Who is my mother and my brethren? And looking round on them 
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that set around about him, he saith, Behold, my mother and my brethren. 
For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.”’ 

Yet, like a lot of other materialistic thinkers, the German Nazi 
philosophers will have nothing to do with this spiritual conception of 
kinship, They are trying to convince the world that the German people 
are the only living representatives of a pure Nordic type; that they are 
united by a common blood type which they have all received from an- 
cestors of this Nordic race; that their unity as a people demands the 
elimination of all non-Nordics from their society, and especially the 
purging of their society of the alien Jewish type which for some cen- 
turies has threatened to corrupt the purity of the German Nordic blood. 
And they are also trying to convince everybody of the racial superiority 
of the Germans to the polyglot peoples inhabiting the democratic lands 
of western civilization. Thus do they justify their aggression and all 
the evils which accompany their acts of aggression. Being united by a 
blood tie of kinship, and being the only racially pure people on earth, 
anything that they may do to achieve national unity within their own 
group or to win domination over the racially impure societies that pop- 
ulate the rest of the earth, is wholly justified. This is the dire practical 
outcome of the famous Nordic myth. A people who claim to be the only 
pure descendants of a race that never existed, and hence is actually a 
myth, use this principle of mythical descent and kinship to justify a 
wholesale persecution of Jewish members of their own society, and the 
enslavement of all their neighbors whom they cannot assimilate within 
their pure Nordic group. In the entire history of mankind it is doubt- 
ful whether there has ever been a worse hoax perpetrated by the leaders 
of a great people. 

On the other hand the Bolshevik thinkers apparently honestly be- 
lieve that all the differences among the various peoples of the earth are 
external embellishments that have come about as a result of one 
privileged class of people in a society exploiting the masses, and appro- 
priating for their own use the economic achievements of the workers. 
Beneath all this they think that there is one common set of human 
characteristics which all of those who make up the masses possess. 
Let the human workers once recognize their kinship to one another 
and they will free themselves from their bondage by liquidating the 
privileged classes in every society. Then there will come into existence 
the full realization of the utopian unity proclaimed in the motto 
“Workers of the world, unite.” This idea that there is a common rela- 
tion of physical kinship among all the workers of the world which can 
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become the basis of a single unified earthly society of all mankind is as 
great a delusion as the Nordic myth. Correctly interpreted, the physical 
relation of kinship becomes meaningless when broadened to include the 
whole human race. The idea of the unity of mankind is essentially a 
spiritual conception and it can hardly be grasped by those who are 
dominated by a purely economic interpretation of history. 


Il. BroTrHERHOOD 


The idea of brotherhood seems to have developed out of the idea 
of kinship because of the overwhelming importance of the blood brother 
relationship. No doubt brothers born of the same parents often formed 
powerful groups within the general tribal organization of a rudimentary 
society. Hence it is not at all surprising that we find among many 
savages elaborate ceremonies by which men who are not blood brothers 
are made so artificially. Detailed studies of these ceremonies have 
been made by experts and their reports make fascinating reading. Here 
a few examples will suffice to indicate the wide extent and rich variety 
of this practice. 

Among some African tribes men become brothers by drinking 
each others blood undiluted. In other tribes the blood is diluted in 
water, or beer, or wine, and this mixture is drunk by all participants. 
Sometimes the ceremony takes the form of drawing blood from each 
participant, which they then proceed to sprinkle on one another. In 
other cases something dipped in the blood of one person is eaten by an- 
other. What is eaten varies. Some tribes dip a coffee bean in the 
blood, others use a hen’s liver, and others a piece of flesh. There are 
ceremonies in which each person is inoculated with the blood of the 
other participants. Sometimes the blood of a third party is used, and 
sometimes that of slaughtered animals. Thus there are numerous 
ceremonies among savages through which men who are not brothers by 
virtue of having the same parents are made so by special acts involving 
the use of blood. But there are also other ceremonies in which men are 
made brothers without the use of blood. It may be done by an exchange 
of food in which each gives to the other some animal to be killed and 
eaten. Or it may be by an exchange of weapons, or through a ceremonial 
application of saliva, or by an exchange of names, or by a distinctive 
painting or tattooing of the body.* 

Thus from time immemorial men have attempted to bring about 
a closer union among themselves than exists naturally, and the blood 





*See the article entitled Brotherhood (Artificial) in Hasting’s Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics for an account of these and other ceremonies of this kind. 
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that set around about him, he saith, Behold, my mother and my brethren. 
For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” 

Yet, like a lot of other materialistic thinkers, the German Nazi 
philosophers will have nothing to do with this spiritual conception of 
kinship, They are trying to convince the world that the German people 
are the only living representatives of a pure Nordic type; that they are 
united by a common blood type which they have all received from an- 
cestors of this Nordic race; that their unity as a people demands the 
elimination of all non-Nordics from their society, and especially the 
purging of their society of the alien Jewish type which for some cen- 
turies has threatened to corrupt the purity of the German Nordic blood. 
And they are also trying to convince everybody of the racial superiority 
of the Germans to the polyglot peoples inhabiting the democratic lands 
of western civilization. Thus do they justify their aggression and all 
the evils which accompany their acts of aggression. Being united by a 
blood tie of kinship, and being the only racially pure people on earth, 
anything that they may do to achieve national unity within their own 
group or to win domination over the racially impure societies that pop- 
ulate the rest of the earth, is wholly justified. This is the dire practical 
outcome of the famous Nordic myth. A people who claim to be the only 
pure descendants of a race that never existed, and hence is actually a 
myth, use this principle of mythical descent and kinship to justify a 
wholesale persecution of Jewish members of their own society, and the 
enslavement of all their neighbors whom they cannot assimilate within 
their pure Nordic group. In the entire history of mankind it is doubt- 
ful whether there has ever been a worse hoax perpetrated by the leaders 
of a great people. 

On the other hand the Bolshevik thinkers apparently honestly be- 
lieve that all the differences among the various peoples of the earth are 
external embellishments that have come about as a result of one 
privileged class of people in a society exploiting the masses, and appro- 
priating for their own use the economic achievements of the workers. 
Beneath all this they think that there is one common set of human 
characteristics which all of those who make up the masses possess. 
Let the human workers once recognize their kinship to one another 
and they will free themselves from their bondage by liquidating the 
privileged classes in every society. Then there will come into existence 
the full realization of the utopian unity proclaimed in the motto 
“Workers of the world, unite.” This idea that there is a common rela- 
tion of physical kinship among all the workers of the world which can 
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become the basis of a single unified earthly society of all mankind is as 
great a delusion as the Nordic myth. Correctly interpreted, the physical 
relation of kinship becomes meaningless when broadened to include the 
whole human race. The idea of the unity of mankind is essentially a 
spiritual conception and it can hardly be grasped by those who are 
dominated by a purely economic interpretation of history. 


Il. BrorHERHOOD 


The idea of brotherhood seems to have developed out of the idea 
of kinship because of the overwhelming importance of the blood brother 
relationship. No doubt brothers born of the same parents often formed 
powerful groups within the general tribal organization of a rudimentary 
society. Hence it is not at all surprising that we find among many 
savages elaborate ceremonies by which men who are not blood brothers 
are made so artificially. Detailed studies of these ceremonies have 
been made by experts and their reports make fascinating reading. Here 
a few examples will suffice to indicate the wide extent and rich variety 
of this practice. 

Among some African tribes men become brothers by drinking 
each others blood undiluted. In other tribes the blood is diluted in 
water, or beer, or wine, and this mixture is drunk by all participants. 
Sometimes the ceremony takes the form of drawing blood from each 
participant, which they then proceed to sprinkle on one another. In 
other cases something dipped in the blood of one person is eaten by an- 
other. What is eaten varies. Some tribes dip a coffee bean in the 
blood, others use a hen’s liver, and others a piece of flesh. There are 
ceremonies in which each person is inoculated with the blood of the 
other participants. Sometimes the blood of a third party is used, and 
sometimes that of slaughtered animals. Thus there are numerous 
ceremonies among savages through which men who are not brothers by 
virtue of having the same parents are made so by special acts involving 
the use of blood. But there are also other ceremonies in which men are 
made brothers without the use of blood. It may be done by an exchange 
of food in which each gives to the other some animal to be killed and 
eaten. Or it may be by an exchange of weapons, or through a ceremonial 
application of saliva, or by an exchange of names, or by a distinctive 
painting or tattooing of the body.* 

Thus from time immemorial men have attempted to bring about 
a closer union among themselves than exists naturally, and the blood 





*See the article entitled Brotherhood (Artificial) in Hasting’s Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics for an account of these and other ceremonies of this kind. 
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relation of kinship seems to have been the kind of union that was most 
desired. If men could go through a ceremony that would bind them 
together like blood brothers born of the same parents it was thought 
that the resulting union would be relatively permanent, as well as highly 
beneficial to all of those who were so united. 

It is only necessary to mention in passing that the world’s greatest 
living religions have all succeeded in lifting this conception of brother- 
hood to a much higher spiritual level than that which is exemplified 
by these savage practices. 

Among Buddhists and Christians the idea of brotherhood is one of 
the most fundamental constituents of dogma and doctrine. It is true 
that this idea has tended to degenerate into crass monasticism and 
blind sectarianism, with all their attendant vices and corruptions. For 
there seems to be a general psychological tendency among men to 
restrict the idea of brotherhood to those who belong to an exclusive and 
relatively esoteric group. But the teachings of Jesus and of St. Paul 
are explicitly universalistic. The doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
is deduced from the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. Men are 
regarded as being brothers of one another because they are dependent 


upon a Heavenly Father. This is the spiritual interpretation of, 


brotherhood which Jesus gave to the ethical monotheism of the prophets 
of the Old Testament. St. Paul’s Epistles are filled with this doctrine. 
Over and over again he admonishes the brethren, and reminds them of 
the practical implications of brotherly love and charity. The idea of 
brotherhood has always been an integral part of our Christian heritage. 
Of course the Christian form of this doctrine is the high water mark 
of the idea of human brotherhood. Unfortunately it is difficult to 
live at this high level, and the idea tends to seek lower and more re- 
stricted levels even among professed Christians. 

However, our primary interest here is to point out that the Nazi 
and Bolshevik ideologists have adopted this idea of brotherhood in 
their party and youth organizations. But they have not adopted the 
Christian interpretation of the idea. They are not interested in creating 
or in emphasizing a brotherhood of men who acknowledge their de- 
pendence upon God. Rather their interest is in cementing men and 
especially youth into a closely knit organization which can be used to 
accomplish the purely earthly economic and political ends of the party 
leaders. Their conception of human brotherhood is completely atheistic, 
naturalistic, and materialistic, it is in no sense theistic and it is not even 
humanistic in the proper sense of that much abused word. 

The Nazi party leaders are interested only in strengthening the 
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military power of Germany by using primitive savage teutonic cere- 
monies to bind German men and youth into so-called blood brother- 
hoods to carry on a ruthless and relentless campaign of aggression 
against all human beings who are not initiated into the inner circle of 
the Nazi party. The Bolshevik party leaders are interested only in 
uniting workers and imbuing them with hatred for all other human 
beings. Both of these revolutionary ideologies have completely rejected 
and scorned the spiritual interpretation of brotherhood which is the 
essence of the Christian conception. Both have returned to primitive 
savage practices to achieve a unification of their people. If we are 
right in treating these savage brotherhood ceremonies as essentially 
pagan, we can truthfully say that the Nazi and Bolshevik ideologies are 
a recrudescence of paganism. Their conception of brotherhood does 
not rise very much above the savage level. 

In fairness it should be added that these pagan and non-christian 
interpretations of the ideas of kinship and brotherhood, which debase 
the ideologies of the Nazis and Bolsheviks, do not mean that Chris- 
tianity has completely died out among the German and the Russian 
people. Undoubtedly there is a sizable remnant of Christians among 
the misguided citizens of both countries. And just as has happened so 
many times in human history these remnants of the Lord’s disciples 
will ultimately win the ascendency. Truth is stronger than fiction. 
The eternal years of God are hers! 
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GARFIELD AS A PREACHER 


O FAR as we know the Disciples of Christ can claim only one 
President of the United States. The statement has been made, 
although never proved, that Andrew Johnson was once affiliated 

with one of our congregations. Champ Clark, ‘‘a dyed-in-the-wool 
Campbellite,” as he expressed it, came very near the presidency—indeed 
received the majority of votes at the Baltimore Convention although 
not the two-thirds required for nomination. 

But we can justly lay claim to one President who throughout his 
entire career remained faithful to the teaching and practice of the 
Disciples. That one was James A. Garfield, the twentieth President, 
who was inaugurated March 4, 1881, shot July 2, 1881 and died on 
September 19th of that year. 

Many stories have been told of his faithful attendance at the 
Lord’s table during the period of his residence at the White House. 

We repeat this one, familiar to many of the past generation of 
Disciples: The story is that his negro coachman was so ashamed of the 
little frame chapel on Vermont Avenue that he asked the President’s 
permission to stand in front of the big Episcopal church farther down 
the street until the service was over. It makes a good story even 
though it may not be true. 

However, it is our purpose to write of Garfield not only as an 
ardent Disciple, but as a minister or preacher among the churches. 
And in this particular we can claim a unique distinction—he was the 
only preacher who ever occupied the White House. Several, Grover 
Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson for example, were sons of the Manse, 
but no other President gave himself wholly to the ministry at any time 
during his life. 

It is true that he was not in the ministry for a very long period, 
(1853-58 except for occasional preaching afterwards) and it is also 
true that he was never ordained, but nevertheless a preacher in every 
sense of the word. Very few of the great preachers among us in that 
day were ordained. Our movement arose as a protest against ecclesi- 
asticism and the reformers often spoke of the “priesthood of believers.” 
It was customary for the consent of the churches to be the only cre- 
dential required for the preaching of the Gospel. Ordination in the 
present day sense was frowned upon as a compromise with sectarianism. 
We have evidence that Garfield not only served churches full time, but 
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conducted revivals or extended meetings as they were called, officiating 
at funerals and weddings, just as ministers do in our day. 

He was baptized in 1850 by W. A. Lillie, a man who forsook the 
practice of law to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. He united 
with the church at Hiram and his membership remained there until 
the day of his death. One of his earlier biographers, F. M. Green has 
this to say concerning one of his first sermons which was preached at 
Hiram the winter of 1853-54: 


Perhaps the first sermon he ever delivered was at Hiram. It will 
never be forgotten by those who were fortunate enough to hear it. 
As remembered by one who was present, on the occasion, the circum- 
stances were these: “One Sunday morning, ‘Elder’ Ryder, who was 
the preacher at Hiram in those days, was not present. Two sermons 
were desired for the day, and after a little consultation Mr. Garfield 
was invited to preach one in the morning and Mr. C. C. Foote to preach 
the other in the afternoon. Mr. Foote chose for his subject, ‘Life,— 
vegetable, animal, intellectual and spiritual life.’ Mr. Garfield took for 
his subject the ‘First and Second Coming of Christ,’ and drew by way 
of illustration a most startling parallel—so it seemed to us, who heard 
the sermon—between the first and second comings of Napoleon Bona- 
parte and Jesus Christ. With great vividness he sketched the life of the 
great Napoleon, from the time he entered the military school in Paris, 
in 1784, an unknown youth, to the time when all France gathered to 
receive, in Paris, the remains of the dead conqueror, who under the 
flag of the empire, whose glory he sought on so many battle-fields, was 
entering the gates of the city once more. 

“He then turned and traced the history of Jesus Christ, from the 
manger, in the village of Bethlehem, until he took his departure from 
the mountain, Galilee, to heaven; where he should reign until every 
enemy was subdued, and then he would come again, not as the babe in 
helplessness, nor as the man of sorrows, but as Him whom the armies 
of heaven follow, and whose name, written on vesture and thigh, is 
‘King of kings and Lord of lords.’ When Mr. Garfield reached the 
climax of his sermon the stillness was profound, and from that time 
onward, no one ever heard him without great pleasure.” 


The minutes of the Franklin Circle Christian Church of Cleveland 
state that the “elders in February, 1856, called brother James A. Gar- 
field to preach for them every Lord’s Day.” He continued to fill the 
pulpit in Franklin Circle Church until September, 1858. There is an 
unfounded tradition left us by the old timers of this church to the effect 
that the elders let him go because they did not think he was worth the 
money they were paying him. After talking with Alanson Wilcox, 
who knew him, I am inclined to believe that this is only one of those 
pleasant fictions which people like to invent concerning great men. 
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Brother Wilcox, by the way, died June 15, 1924, at the age of ninety- 
four and since his memory went back as far as Garfield’s ministry his 
opinions on the subject carry considerable weight. 

Of course churches were not organized for efficiency as we now 
know them and we must not think of Garfield being a resident minister 
and administering the church affairs as we do now. 

With the early Disciples, as well as many other religious bodies, 
the house of God was nothing more than the “meeting house” and 
preaching was practically the sole activity. Garfield and other great 
men of that day were only supply preachers often preaching Saturday 
night, Sunday and Sunday night. The sermon of the period was some- 
thing more than a “pep talk’”’ for the organization, sandwiched in be- 
tween anthems, solos and announcements. It was a discourse in which 
broad foundation was laid for development of the theme, and many 
of those ancient discourses are masterpieces of logic and reasoning that 
might well serve as a pattern even now if the people would only stay 
to hear them. Certainly the pendulum has swung far in the other 
direction. 

In 1857 Alanson Wilcox took copious notes on a sermon preached 
in Franklin Circle Church on John 16:1; “It is expedient for you that 
I go away; and if I go away the Comforter will come unto you: but if 
I depart I will send Him unto you.” 

In true homiletic style Garfield’s sermon was divided into three 
parts: 

I. It was expedient that he should go away for the spiritual 
growth or faith of the Disciples. 

II. It was expedient that he go away that he might become 
universal. 

Ill. The eighteen hundred years have passed and it is expedient 

for us that Christ went away and sent the Comforter. 

The sermon is reported more fully in the life.of Garfield by Green, 
pages 178-184. 

Debating was quite the order of that day among our brethren in 
that early period. Garfield participated in several public discussions. 
In December 1858 a Mr. Denton from Boston came to Chagrin Falls 
near Cleveland and delivered several lectures against the Christian 
religion. Garfield, who was teaching at Eclectic Institute (now Hiram 
College), met the infidel and we take the following quotation from 
Hayden’s History of the Disciples of Christ in the Western Reserve. 


“A discussion was agreed upon between him and Garfield. The 
power in debate, and the familiar knowledge of the whole field of 
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religious learning involved in this discussion, displayed by Garfield, was 
a surprise to every one except his most intimate friends. His complete 
mastery of his opponent was acknowledged ; and all the religious bodies 
of the town rejoiced in the victory. This was in December, 1858.” 


The theology of James A. Garfield is briefly and ably set forth 
in the tract so familar to all students of Disciple literature. In it he 
states our position as he understands it. For the benefit of any who 
have not become familar with this tract we reproduce it herewith. 

Garfield’s statement as to the religious principles of the Disciples : 


“1. We call ourselves Christians, or disciples of Christ. 

“2. We believe in God the Father. 

“3. We believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
and our Saviour. We regard the divinity of Christ as the fundamental 
truth of the Christian system. 

“4. We believe in the Holy Spirit, both as to His agency in 
conversion and as an indwelling in the heart of the Christian. 

“s. We accept both the Old and New Testament Scriptures as the 
inspired word of God. 

“6. We believe in the future punishment of the wicked and the 
future reward of the righteous. 

“7. We believe that the Deity is a prayer-hearing and a prayer- 
answering God. 

“8. We observe the institution of the Lord’s Supper on the Lord’s 
Day. To this table we neither invite nor debar ; we say it is the Lord’s 
Supper for all the Lord’s children. 

“go. We plead for the union of God's people on the Bible, and the 
Bible alone. 

“to. The Christ is our only creed. 

“11. We maintain that all the ordinances should be observed as 
they were in the days of the apostles.” 


One of his biographers relates that he drew criticism from some 
of the more conservative brethren when he dared to affirm that the 
earth was millions of years old instead of a few thousand as claimed 
by Bishop Ussher. In this connection let me state that one reading 
the Disciples’ History is surprised to note the wide diversity of opinions 
among our fathers and also their adventurous spirit. While debates 
were hot and furious there was a spirit of tolerance withal when we 
remember how deep their religious convictions lay. The Disciples 
were the liberals of their day and indeed were persecuted as heretics. 

As early as the presidential campaign of 1856 Garfield began to 
take a great interest in politics. B.A. Hinsdale, who knew him better 
than any of his Disciple contemporaries, states that after a few years 
Garfield felt this to be his field rather than the ministry. 
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In the “Life of Isaac Errett” by James S. Lamar the author tells 
of an interview between Garfield and Errett in which the latter ex- 
pressed his fear that the entanglements of political life would cool the 
zeal for the Kingdom of God. But it never did. 

In spite of the fierce storms that beat around his head and the 
bolts of slander which were hurled at him in that period of bitter 
personal controversies he remained true both to the outer and inner 
means of Grace and is to us a beautiful example of a Christian states- 
man. 

In the historic memorial address delivered by James G. Blaine 
before both houses of Congress on February 27, 1882, much stress is 
laid on his Christian faith, his consistent life and his unfailing devotion 
to the cause represented by the Disciples of Christ. 

The Rev. Jabez Hall read at Garfield’s funeral in Cleveland, his i 
favorite hymn—a hymn which many of the older generation of our 
brethren will remember : | 





“Ho, reapers of life’s harvest, 
Why stand with rusted blade, 
Until the night draws round thee, 
And day begins to fade? 


Why stand ye idle, waiting 
For reapers more to come? 
The golden morn is passing ; 
Why sit ye idle, dumb?” 
F. H. Groom, 
Franklin Circle Christian Church 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MONARCHICAL EPISCOPACY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


ORLD events are once more stressing the importance of 

Christian unity. Few will doubt that if we had a world 

church speaking with one voice the mind of Christ, the history 
of our time would be vastly different. 

One stumbling-block in most Union conferences is the question of 
Episcopacy. Some in Episcopal Churches are prepared to concede 
that non-episcopally ordained ministers have been used by the Spirit 
of God; but that this use is not regular. In other words, the Holy 
Spirit is not as “proper” in the choice of ministers as are some 
Churches! 

To-day there is evident on all sides a greater readiness to agree that 
no one clearly defined form of ministry and church government was 
characteristic of the apostolic Church. The New Testament reveals 
diversity and development to some extent. But it is surprising to read 
from Stanley Jones: 


“Canon Streeter has shown conclusively that all three types of 
church polity, the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, and the Independent, 
existed side by side in the first century. If they did then, why not now?” 


Certainly if this is true, “one grave obstacle to Christian unity has 
disappeared.’ But unless the terms Episcopalian and Presbyterian are 
denuded of much of their present day meaning, the evidence for the 
existence of these forms in the first century is anything but conclusive. 
Streeter’s claim is somewhat more modest: “The Episcopalian, the 
Presbyterian, and the Independent can each discover at the end of the 
first century A. D. the prototype of the system to which he himself 
adheres.” 

However, a review of the evidence submitted by Streeter leaves 
even this modified claim without conclusive support. Not even his 
recognized scholarship and influential reputation can coerce consent 
where evidence is lacking. On what does Streeter rest his case for 
Monarchical Episcopacy in the New Testament ? 

1. The position of James at Jerusalem. James ranks with Peter 
and Paul as one of the three outstanding individuals of the early Church. 
Dr. Streeter says : “In the epistle to the Galatians, our earliest authority, 
three persons are named by Paul as the universally recognized ‘pillars’ 
of the Church, James, Peter and John.”” “It is also strange to find that 
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there were persons in the Church who, alleging the authority of James, 
presumed to set Peter right for his behaviour at Antioch (Gal. 2:12) ; 
it is hardly less strange that Peter gives way to them, at any rate for a 
time.” There is nothing here, we submit, that singles out James as the 
holder of a pre-eminent or ruling office. He is rather one of a number 
of leaders, “so-called ‘authorities,’’’ “so-called ‘pillars,’” says Paul, 
and “‘it makes no difference to me what their status used to be.’’ Peter’s 
action at Antioch was influenced by “‘certain emissaries of James,” 
“because he was afraid of the circumcision party” (Gal. 2:5-12). The 
previous chapter shows that it was Peter who, to Paul’s mind, was 
outstanding at Jerusalem, James being something of an afterthought: 
“T went up to Jerusalem to make the acquaintance of Peter. I stayed 
a fortnight with him. I saw no other apostle, only James the brother 
of the Lord.” (1:18-19). Yet on the evidence advanced, coupled with 
inferences from the “Clementine Homilies” which Streeter admits is 


propagandist parody, it is asserted : 














“The position of James, as eldest male of the Messianic House 
brought it about that in the Church of Jerusalem there was from the 
earliest times a single person credited with an unique authority, dif- { 
1 ferent in kind from that of the ordinary presbyter. From the first, 
if then, the government of this church was of the type that it will be 
* convenient to describe by the adjective ‘mon-episcopal’— which I shall : 
2} use to imply the presidency of an individual ‘bishop’ whose status is 
. confessedly much more than that of primus inter pares among the 
presbyters.”’ 


This is erecting a very broad pyramid on altogether too slender a base. 
It is significant that Canon Streeter makes no use of evidence 
from the miscalled Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15) to which he only 
refers in passing. At this two-party consultation James was present 
if and gave his opinion during the discussion, but Peter was the chief 
spokesman for Jerusalem and all action was taken by the “apostles and 
fe presbyters together with the whole church.” If James was the mon- 
archical bishop, the others showed surprising disregard of the fact! 

2. The Elder John and Diotrephes. The only other trace of mon- 
episcopacy in the New Testament is found in the second and third 
epistles of John. When the writer says to a church “I rejoice greatly 
that I have found certain of thy children walking in the truth,” he must 
occupy “a position of almost patriarchal prestige” according to Canon 
Streeter. The same impression is gained from the third epistle : 
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“Diotrephes, it is evident, not only loved the preeminence—many 
in all times and places have done that—he had actually secured it. One 
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cannot be a ‘Jack in office’ unless the office is already there; and 
Diotrephes holds a position which enables him not only to forbid 
Christians whose doctrines he suspects from addressing the church, 
but to ‘cast out of the church’ those members of it who express sym- 
pathy with them. He not only has supreme control of public worship,- 
but also (it would seem on his own sole authority) the power of ex- 
communication. In other words, in this church Diotrephes held the 
office of Bishop, in the full monarchical sense of the term. Since, then, 
it is not disputed that the Johannine literature originated in Asia, it fol- 
lows that, by the date when 3 John was written, the monarchical episco- 
pate was established in at least one, more probably in several, of the 
churches of that province. This is a historical conclusion of immense 
interest.” 


Again, we ask, do the facts make Dr. Streeter’s conclusion neces- 
sary, or even natural? If Diotrephes had been monarchical bishop why 
should he be criticized for loving to have the pre-eminence among them ? 
He would have it by right and it could not be made the basis of a charge 
against him. In that case would John the presbyter write to the church 
through an ordinary member, Gaius? Would the episcopal office be so 
flagrantly disregarded that a church member would be asked to under- 
take work (in receiving the visiting preachers) which the ruling bishop 
had declined? If Diotrephes had “supreme control of public worship” 
of what use to ask Gaius to arrange the reception of the itinerant 
workers whom Diotrephes had refused ? 

Are not the facts of this brief epistle covered better by the belief 
that Diotrephes was usurping functions which were not rightly his? 
From the fact that the letter was sent to Gaius and from the manner 
in which he was addressed we must assume that he was a leader in the 
congregation, probably an elder. Diotrephes was either a fellow elder, 
or even an influential layman, who because of his wealth or personal 
forcefulness domineered over the members, by his attitude driving 
some out of the fellowship of the congregation—not by formal ex- 
pulsion but by actual exclusion. A similar thing has happened in some 
modern congregations which have never heard of the monarchical 
episcopacy! If this were a case of a ruling bishop in error, John would 
certainly have taken the matter up with him direct instead of writing 
to an inferior officer of the church and threatening, when he was 
present, to bring up the wrongdoer’s works and words before the church. 
But an influential usurper might very well be treated in such a way. 

Not only would we deny that monarchical episcopacy has been 
found in the church of the first century, we have to go further and 
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say that its presence would have been opposed to the spirit of primitive 
Christianity. 

It is not by attempting to show all present forms of Church Gov- 
ernment to be primitive that Christian unity will be advanced. Where 
Church Unions are taking place it is through exploring the possibility 
of setting up a constitutional episcopacy not different in principle from 
the system of permanent moderators or superintendents found in some 
Free Churches, which could work harmoniously with presbyterial and 


congregational forms. 
A. L. Happon 


Books referred to: 
Stanley Jones, Along the Indian Road, p. 175. 
B. H. Streeter, The Primitive Church, pp. ix, 38-44, 73, 84-85. 
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THE CAMPBELLS AND THE REDSTONE 
BAPTIST ASSOCIATION 


A. INTRODUCTION 


ATE in 1810 or early in 1811, Alexander Campbell engaged in a 
fireside discussion on baptism with a travelling Baptist preacher 
in the home of his future father-in-law on Buffalo Creek and 

found himself bested by the simple quotations of scripture. The dis- 
cussion was to have been renewed on a first and then a second occasion, 
but neither materialized. On March 12, 1811, the younger Campbell 
was married to Miss Margaret Brown. On May 4, 1811, the Brush 
Run group of the Christian Association recognized itself as a church; 
on Sunday, May 5, it held its first communion service and began 
weekly communion on the Lord’s Day. From May 8 on until about 
the middle of June, Alexander Campbell made his first itinerary which 
took him into such places as Steubenville, Cadiz, St. Clairsville and 
Wheeling. He cites meeting with Presbyterians, Methodists and 
others, but does not mention Baptists. While he was absent the 
meeting-house at Brush Run was begun, and on June 16 he preached 
his first sermon therein even though it was incomplete. 

At this time, Thomas Campbell was forced to face the question of 
baptism in its disputed phases. Three members of Washington Asso- 
ciation had not communed on the ground that they had never been 
baptized. Their leader had some misgivings about baptizing already 
recognized church members, but in the case of the (three) persons in- 
volved, not one had ever received any sort of baptism. Thomas Camp- 
bell conferred with the two men of the group, Joseph Bryant and 
Thomas Sharp, and at that time seems to have admitted that immersion 
was the primitive action. On July 14, 1811, the elder Campbell intro- 
duced immersion into the Brush Run Church which was striving toward 
the primitive faith, by burying in the waters of Brush Run, the two 
mentioned men and a woman, all having a conviction as to the rightness 
of immersion. 

On January 1, 1812, Alexander Campbell was ordained to the 
Christian ministry, but not until September 1, 1812, was this fact 
registered in the Brooke County Court of Virginia so that he might 
have the right to celebrate marriages. He became a father on March 13, 
1812, and had to face the question of what to do with his new daugh- 
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ter,—baptize her or not. For more than a year, as we have seen above, 
the twin questions of the action and subject of baptism had been pushing 
themselves to the fore; but neither of the two Campbells seems to have 
entered into the study of the questions exhaustively. Both were slower 
than some of the members of Brush Run Church, for some had reasoned 
it out that if infant baptism was unwarranted by the Scriptures and 
believer’s baptism was commanded, then those who had been baptized 
in infancy had not been scripturally baptized. Alexander Campbell 
began his personal investigation of the subject of baptism as thoroughly 
as he possibly could, and in some weeks was brought to discard infant 
baptism and to embrace immersion as an obedience to the command of 
Christ. He sought out the Rev. Mathias Luce, a Baptist minister, and 
made his own arrangements as to his immersion. He was not to submit 
to any other question than that about his faith in Jesus of Nazareth, nor 
was he being baptized into the Baptist fellowship or church. In face of 
these requests, quite contrary to the usual Baptist procedure, Mr. Luce 
agreed to perform the baptism. It was a happy surprise to him and 
his wife to see a sister, his father and mother and two others outside 
the family join him at the pool in Brush Run on June 12, 1812. It was 
a seven hours’ service, both Campbells speaking. Two Baptist elders 
were present, but neither one had any part in the service. On the fol- 
lowing day (Lord’s Day) thirteen others, members of Brush Run 
Church, requested immersion and Thomas Campbell was their baptizer. 
Still later others desired and received the new-old baptism, some who 
could not see their way to the act withdrew from the church, and Brush 
Run became an immersionist congregation. This made it a parish in 
the region in the eyes of the sprinkling-for-baptism churches and 
brought on petty persecutions at the times of baptisms. Some touch 
had been had with a few Baptists, lay and minister, and the way of 
fellowship with Baptists was ready for agitation. 


B. ReEpstone Baptist ASSOCIATION 


The Redstone Baptist Association had adopted its constitution on 
Sept. 2, 1809, at Indian Creek, Monongalia Co., Virginia, but had been 
in existence some years before that act. Three articles of the said con- 
stitution concern the Campbells and us Christians and Disciples of to- 
day. Article 2 contains “The Association receives the Old and New 
Testaments as the word of God and the Regular Baptist Confession of 
Faith adopted by the Philadelphia Regular Baptist Association, Sept. 25, 
1742, as generally expressive of the meaning of the Holy Scriptures.” 
Article 3 states “This Association shall be known by name as the Red- 
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stone Baptist Association and always consist of the representatives of 
the several churches in union with this body, by them duly chosen.” 
Section 8 runs “Churches that apply for admission into this association, 
having their petition signed by their clerk or other satisfactory evidence, 
and their faith and practice as a church agreeing with the Redstone 
Baptist Confession of Faith aforesaid, shall be received by their 
Moderator, giving the first mentioned representative the right har i »f 
fellowship.” Those were the main hurdles which the Brush Kun 
Church would have to negotiate in order to enter as a church into the 
Association. The Minutes of the Redstone Baptist Association, com- 
plete and beautifully bound, are in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The librarian assures the reader that it is the one complete copy 
in existence and it is kept under lock and key. In the following 
paragraphs, pertinent paragraphs will be taken from these Minutes to 
show just what was the relationship of the Campbells and the Brush 
Run Church and the Redstone Baptist Association for a period of 
years. So far as the writer has been able to determine, these Minutes 
have not been used either by Baptists or by Disciples (Christians) in 
fixing dates and writing history. It seems quite sure that the Redstone 
Minutes were not before Robert Richardson as he wrote, nor Dr. New- 
man, who has been the most diligent historian among the Baptists. 

In the Millenial Harbinger of 1848, page 344, Alexander Campbell 
writes his recollections of fellowship with the Baptists. He relates that 
he first attended Association at Uniontown (Pa.) as an auditor and 
spectator. “They invited me to preach, but I declined it altogether, 
except one evening in a private family to some dozen preachers and 
twice as many laymen. I returned home not intending ever to visit 
another Association.”’ At the close of Redstone Minutes for Sept. 4-6, 
1812, occurs: “A third discourse of very uncommon length by a Mr. 
Campbell, late of Washington Co., Pa., from Galatians c. 6, v. 14 and 
onward.” That was on the Lord’s Day. Services began at 10 a. m. 
and there were three sermons, in morning, afternoon and evening. 
The clerk dignified Mr. Campbell’s effort in the evening as a real 
sermon. (Was his recollection faulty?) 


Years 1813 AND 1814 


Great attention ought to be paid to these two dates, for there is 
nothing whatsoever in the Redstone Minutes that deals with the Camp- 
bells and Brush Run Church. A fundamental date error has crept in, 
using 1813 as the date of the beginning of fellowship with the Red- 
stone Association and the Brush Run Church. 
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YEAR 1815 


Big Redstone was the Association meeting-place in Sept. 1-3, 1815. 
Item 6 of business runs: “Likewise a letter was received making a 
similar request from a church at Brush Run which was also granted.” 
Alexander Campbell touching the subject of joining the Redstone Bap- 
tist Association says: “We laid it before the church in the fall of 1813. 
We discussed the propriety of the measure. After much discussion and 
earnest desire to be directed by the wisdom which cometh from above, 
we finally concluded to make an overture to that effect, and to write out 
a full view of our sentiments, wishes and determinations on that sub- 
ject. We did so in some eight or ten pages of large dimensions, ex- 
hibiting our remonstrance against all human creeds as bonds of com- 
munion or union amongst all Christian Churches, and expressing a 
willingness upon certain conditions, to co-operate or unite with that 
Association, provided that always we should be allowed to teach and 
preach whatever we learned from the Holy Scriptures, regardless of 
any creed or formula in Christendom . . . The proposition was dis- 
cussed at the Association, and, after much debate, was decided by a 
considerable majority in favor of our being received.” We have seen 
that Alexander Campbell’s first attendance on Association was in 1812. 
He informs us that the church took up the discussion of fellowship or 
union in 1813, but the Minutes tell us that admission occurred in 1815. 
If the church began to discuss its course toward the Baptists in 1813, 
then the discussion must have continued for two full years. There 
could have been nothing hasty or ill-considered in the move. Moreover 
the terms under which Brush Run was admitted were out of conformity 
with the constitution of the Association. This accounted for the fact 
that there was a minority that opposed the admission. It is not the 
fashion of the Minutes to give a total picture of discussion in connec- 
tion with motions that were carried. Item 5 in the 1815 Minutes tells 
us “A letter from a church in Washington was read requesting union 
to this Association which was unanimously granted,” while in the case 
of Brush Run, the request was merely “also granted.” At this initial 
meeting, Brother A. Campbell, Luce and Frey were to attend quarterly 
meeting in Uniontown. Brother T. Campbell, Wheeler and Spears 
were a committee to inspect the corresponding letters. Item 18 shows 
prophetic vision: “The Association recommends to the churches to put 
away from them the evil of slave-holding.”” Item 21 assigns to Thomas 
Campbell the writing of the circular letter for next year on “The 
Trinity.” “On Lord’s Day T. Campbell preached, expounding Hebrews 
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8. About 25 dollars was collected during intermission for the foreign 
mission. Bro. A. Campbell spoke from Pas. 98:2. Then Bro. Segur 
spoke. The several addresses from the stage were received with deep 
attention. Things new and old were exhibited from the treasure of 
the gospel with much ability to a numerous and deeply affected congre- 
gation.” Brush Run reported 32 members. 


YEAR 1816 


Cross Creek, Brooke Co., Va., had the Association in 1816. 
Brush Run reports 4 baptisms, 10 dismissed by letter, 1 deceased, total 
29. (The figures as to membership do not agree. One wonders at 10 
being dismissed by letter.) Item 7 says: “A letter was presented by 
brother T. Campbell from a number of baptized professors in the city 
of Pittsburgh requesting union as a church of this association’ and 
Item 8 continues : ““Voted that as this letter is not presented according 
to the constitution of this Association the request cannot be granted.” 
But Item 9 welcomes Brother T. Campbell to a seat in the Association. 
A. Campbell was on the committee of arrangements. Thomas Camp- 
bell’s treatise on “The Trinity” (In which the word Trinity does not 
occur) was read and accepted. Next year’s circular letter was assigned 
to brother A. Campbell on “The purpose of God in respect to creating 
angels and men as exhibited to us in the Sacred Scriptures as the 
grand end of all his works.” On Lord’s Day, Sept. 1, A. Campbell 
preached on Rom. 8:3, the afternoon sermon and his famous sermon 
“On the Law.” The clerk writes in the Minutes: “The good order 
which prevailed among the thousands which composed the assembly 
and the listening attention to the word of life evinced that the gospel 
of the Kingdom was preached not in word but in power.” Richardson 
in Memoirs of A. Campbell states that the hearing of “The Sermon on 
the Law” was far from sympathetic and decorous, taking issue with the 
clerk. Brush Run raised $15.50 for foreign missions. 


YEAR 1817 


Peter’s Creek, Washington Co., Pa., was host to the Association 
of 1817, A Campbell was designated clerk and on the business com- 
mittee. Item 5: “Bro. T. Campbell of Pittsburgh was present and in- 
vited to a seat.” A. Campbell was on a committee to consider a letter 
from the Beaver Association. His circular letter was read and accepted. 
Item 11: “Having received several charges and complaints against the 
doctrines maintained by the church of Brush Run, and more especially 
against a sermon preached before the last Association by Alexander 
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Campbell, one of their elders, Resolves that having heard a written 
declaration of their faith as well as verbal explanations relative to the 
charges made against him, we are fully satisfied with the declarations 
of said church.”” Item 13: “Appointed Bro. A. Campbell to preach the 
introductory sermon next association.” Brush Run showed A. Camp- 
bell and J. Foster as ministers; John Brown, Esq. and John Collins as 
messengers. It contributed $20 for Foreign Missions; had 4 baptisms, 
10 by letter, 2 dismissed, 1 deceased, total 39. 


YEAR 1818 


Connellsville, Fayette Co., Pa., had the Association in 1818. 
A. Campbell opened the sessions with a sermon on 2 Tim. 4:2, “Preach 
the word.” He is again clerk and with Bro. Newcomb was to attend 
circular meeting at Washington. Item 16: “During the interim an 
address on Baptism was delivered by Bro. Campbell and baptism was 
administered to three candidates.”” Item 19 tells that Bro. Forrester of 
Pittsburgh was invited to a seat. Item 23; “Whereas the resolve 
contained in the 11th item of the Minutes for 1817 has been construed 
to amount to an approbation of a sermon preached by Bro. A. Campbell 
referred to in said minute,—Resolved that it was not the sense of this 
Association in the above resolve to pass a sentence of approbation or 
disapprobation on the sermon above referred to.” Item 24 refers to 
some trouble between Cross Creek Church and Brush Run Church and 
the former having declared non-fellowship, the Association cannot give 
them a letter of dismission. (The trouble arose over the fact that A. 
Campbell at the instance of a few members in Charlestown (Wells- 
burg), Va., had gone east and solicited about $1,000 from Baptist 
people in Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore and elsewhere. It would 
seem that 1815 was the year and Cross Creek Church felt aggrieved and 
weakened). Item 26 needs to be remembered: “Resolved that all 
documents belonging to this Association shall be deposited in the hands 
of Wm. Brownfield for sake-keeping.”” (Was that a straw to show 
that the wind was already blowing to keep its original letter of request 
and admission out of the hands of Brush Run people?). Brush Run 
gave $19 and some cents for foreign missions, had 1 baptism, 8 by 
letter, 2 excluded, total 44. A. Campbell and James Foster are min- 
isters. J. Brown and Joseph Briant are messengers. 


YEAR I819 


At Horseshoe, Washington Co., Pa., the Redstone Association 
met in 1819. Wm. Brownfield is Moderator and A. Campbell, clerk. 
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The latter is to attend two circular meetings during the year. Item 17: 
“Resolved that each church in this Association shall in their annual 
letter attend to the fifth article of the constitution of this association 
(i. e. each church shall avow their faith by referring to the Regular 
Baptist Confession of Faith aforesaid in Article 2). Item 23: “Ap- 
pointed brother A. Campbell to write the corresponding letter for this 
year and brother Wheeler and Brownfield a committee to examine it.” 
Brush Run Church gave $10 to the missionary fund, no baptisms, 6 by 
letter, 1 dismissed; total 49. In the circular letter occurs “‘A strict 
adherence to those fundamental maxims and rules established in the 
New Testament as to the order of Christ’s house and to which the 
churches professing the sentiments of the Baptists have in all ages of 
the christian church professed subjection.’”’ Beaver Association re- 
ceived the corresponding letter. 


YEAR 1820 


Washington Co., Pa., at Plum Run had the 1820 Association. 
Brush Run Church reported 4 baptisms, total 53 members and $5 for 
missions (there were but nine sources of gifts for missions). Bro. A. 
Campbell was chosen as moderator. Item 11 notes the following from 
Pigeon Creek: “Would it not be sufficient for each church annually to 
state in their letter that they hold the same faith which they held when 
they were first received into the Association?” Five brethren were 
appointed to consider the propriety of amending the fifth article of the 
constitution of the Association : Brownfield, Luce, Spears, John Patton, 
and James Estep. Brother Campbell and Luce to attend a circular 
meeting at Wheeling Creek. (In the Minutes for 1820 occurs for the 
first time the use of Sabbath for Lord’s Day). In the circular letter 
it was speculated that if each member should give one-half cent a week, 
in a year there would be nearly $300 and ‘“‘What individual professor 
would ever feel this ?”’ 

YEAR 1821 

Ruff’s Creek, Greene Co., Pa., had the Association. Both the 
Campbells and James Foster were ministers of the Brush Run Church. 
Eight baptisms were reported, 3 by letter; total 66 members and $10 
for missions. A. Campbell seems to have been moderator for he 
introduced the business of the day. Both A. and T. Campbell were 
chosen to attend several circular meetings. T. Campbell is to preach 
the introductory sermon next year and A. Campbell is to write the 
corresponding letter for this year. A. Campbell showed receipt of 
$112 from the Baptist Board of Missions. A committee of D. Philivs 
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and T. Campbell appointed brother Brownfield, T. Campbell and A. 
Campbell to preach on the Lord’s Day. A. Campbell received $60.05 
toward the tuition and board of Jacob Osborne (a ministerial student 
in Buffalo seminary). T. Campbell preached on Hebrews 1 and A. 
Campbell on Mat. 28 :18-20. 


YEAR 1822 


The Association met in Washington, Pa., Thos. Campbell’s first 
home in the new world, in 1822 and he preached the introductory 
sermon from Mat. 13 :44-46 and served as Moderator of the Associa- 
tion. A. Campbell was on a committee of five on arrangements. Brush 
Run reported 3 baptisms, 8 by letter, 1 dismissal, 1 excluded, total 72. 
Both Campbells and James Foster were ministers. For a third time, 
Thoas Rigdon of Beaver Association was present and given a seat. 
Brother Sidney Rigdon was present and sent as an immediate mes- 
senger to the Mohicken Association. $7.95 was raised for his travel 
expense. Bro. Brownfield did not write the circular letter as ordered, 
so A. Campbell was ordered to prepare a letter within three weeks. 
T. Campbell, Luce and C. Wheeler were to inspect the same. In A. 
Campbell's letter, reference was made to the exertions of the churches 
for domestic and foreign missions. Also a second purpose of the 
churches in the association “to promote unity in all points of faith and 
practice, according to the oracles of God, the only acknowledged 
standard of faith and obedience.’’ On Lord’s Day night, A. Campbell 
spoke on 1 Cor. 15:3. The corresponding letter was sent to Beaver, 
Mohicken and other associations. 


YEAR 1823 


In 1823 Pittsburgh, Pa., was host to the Redstone Association. 
T. Campbell “opened the session with singing and prayer.”” Brush Run 
reported 1 baptism, 32 dismissed leaving a total of 38. T. Campbell 
and James Foster were the elders and Joseph Briant the messenger. 
(During the year Alexander Campbell was one of the thirty-two who 
were given letters from Brush Run to Wellsburg). A letter from 
Mohicken Association was read and Brother Rigdon was given a seat. 
A. Campbell and brother Wheeler were to attend circular meetings. 
On the Lord’s Day, John Rigdon preached in the morning and T. Camp- 
bell in the afternoon. The corresponding letter contained this sentence : 
“Within the last two years there has been some discord in our associa- 
tion, owing either to different views on the important doctrine of the 
Trinity ; or differing modes of expressing those views on that high and 
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mysterious subject.” Wm. Brownfield did not complete his circular 
letter and so the Minutes for the year were published without it. This 
was his second default but no reason was assigned. Ten dollars were 
received for the Carey Mission. The constitution of the Association 
was ordered to be again published. 


YEAR 1824 


George’s Creek, Fayette Co., Pa., held the Association in 1824. 
Wm. Brownfield preached from Jude 3. Brush Run showed T. 
Campbell and J. Foster as elders; 7 baptisms, total 35. Item 6 noted 
the informality in a number of church letters. The following were 
acquitted: Uniontown, Peter’s Creek, Pigeon Creek, Bait’s Fork, 
Ruff’s Creek, Somerset, Wheeling Creek, Head of Whitely, Indian 
Creek, and Washington. Item 7 states: “The representatives of the 
church of Brush Run not being able to give satisfactory reasons for 
the informality in their letter were objected to.” Item 8 runs: “A 
letter from the Stillwater Association was read and two messengers 
were seated.”” Then Item g declares: ‘Resolved that this Association 


. have no fellowship with the Brush Run Church.” (The carrying of 


this resolution makes 1824 the date of separation from the Baptists, or 
being driven forth from the Baptists, the co-operation having begun 
in 1815). 


YEAR 1825 


At the Association held at Ten Mile, Washington Co., Pa., Law- 
rence Greatrake preached the opening sermon from Acts 20:28-30. 
Item 5 contains: Query from Uniontown last year: “will the Associa- 
tion continue to hold those in fellowship who essentially differ from 
us?”. Item 6: “Resolved that no correspondence be held with the 
Stillwater Association.” Item 10 sets forth reasons for the associa- 
tions and among them were 2. To preserve uniformity in faith and 
practice; 3. To detect and discountenance heresies. It was resolved 
that the 11th article in the Minutes of 1816 be null and void. (This 
referred to the approval of Thomas Campbell’s circular letter on The 
Trinity). Item 13: “A memorial from several persons at Brush Run 
was presented for consideration which was postponed until next meet- 
ing of the Association.” (This might indicate the presence of those 
people at the Association ). 


YEAR 1826 


Again at Big Redstone in 1826, Association was held. Item 8 is 
of deep interest: “A letter of correspondence from the Mahonianing 
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(for Mahoning?) Association was presented to be read by Alexander 
Campbell who stated that there had been a correspondence for several 
years. On account of an objection being made to the statement as 
incorrect, the reading of the letter was indefinitely postponed “for 
further inquiry.” A footnote to the Minutes says: According to the 
Records, Files and Minutes of this Association no such correspondence 
ever existed!” That plainly was meant to give the lie to Mr. Campbell. 
He may have made a mistake; he might have meant to say that inas- 
much as several of the churches of Beaver had gone into Mahoning 
Association, there had been correspondence; or the Association loaded 
up by Mr. Brownfield really deceived its members for Brownfield had 
the documents. There is a discrepancy in the matter, but it will be re- 
called that Mr. Campbell had been clerk for several years and had sent 
out the correspondence letter. 

At this Association of 1826, Pigeon Creek was excluded, Wash- 
. ington was found heterodox and likewise Somerset. Item 11 : “Resumed 
consideration of the memorial presented last year by the persons at 
| Brush Run. After mature deliberation Resolved that the memorial be 
| returned to them.” (Then there is a footnote: “This memorial de- 
ce manded (in short) a restoration to the fellowship of this association or 
1 as an alternative that their original letter (i. e. the letter that they were 
. received into the Association upon) be returned to them: the former 
if request was little short of insult to the Association. The latter request 
; was superseded by the known fact, that the Brush Run people had and 
have a copy of that letter! Their motive for demanding the original 
was of course highly suspicious and the letter could not be granted 
them.” (It will be noted that the italicizing of some words indicates 
some animosity on the part of the clerk. He refuses to call the church 
a church. The ungracious insinuation concerning the original letter 
upon which membership had been granted in the Redstone Association 
had been touched upon by Alexander Campbell in his recollections of 
associations with the Baptists as found in the Millenial Harbinger of 
1848, 344. He states that Brush Run Church had requested a return 
of the letter because it did not make a copy of the letter. It took several 
years for the subtlety of Wm. Brownfield in obtaining the documents 
of the Association to appear, for he has been the chief prosecutor of 
the heretics). 

To Lawrence Greatrake had been assigned the task of preparing 
the circular letter for 1826, and the opening section is interesting indeed 
and reflects how the Campbells were thought of by some in their day. 
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“You know that for years past our association has been in a state 
of distressing agitation. All have felt or seen the effects, but few com- 
paratively have known the cause. That cause we for a moment advert 
to and remark upon as a beacon to you hereafter. Several years ago a 
couple of THEOLOGICAL ADVENTURERS by good words and 
fair speeches ‘deceived the hearts of the simple and unsuspicious among 
you, and by a bare majority of votes they got ingress among you as 
Baptists. There were those however in your Association, whose experi- 
ence, reflection and intelligence, led them to suspect both the theology 
and design of those two men; and who opposed their admission into 
your Association, in the first instance of being of very equivocal char- 
acter. In a short time after these Adventurers became united to you, 
and in a moment of rampant vanity, they insolently professed in the 
hearing of several persons that it was their intention to revolutionize 
the Regular Baptist Church; and to that end they had joined themselves 
to it; while in their writings and harangues, they were introducing 
among you in artful disguise the most pernicious heresies. This neces- 
sarily called forth a stern and unyielding opposition on the part of 
those among you who saw through the gauze of sophistry in which all 
the former’s theology was clothed. As faithful sentinels on the walls 
of Zion, they sounded the alarm, they endured the obloquy and persecu- 
tion incident to their being thought disturbers of the peace of Zion. 


“The warning song was for a length of time sung in vain 
But few would hear and fewer heed the strain.” 


“At length infantile credulity itself had to give way, and the 
greater part of your Association shook themselves from their lethargy, 
and rose in opposition to these Adventurers. By this time there were 
churches (so-called) introduced into connection with yours which 
were the product or creatures of the said two would-be Revolutionizers. 
While some of your former churches, of whom you had hoped better 
things, became, in the persons of their ministers and leading members, 
the busy agents in the circulation and the writings and blustering echoes 
of the harangues of these revolutionary.Elymases. (Acts 13:8-10). 
Others of your churches were so far astray by the dissimulation and 
fancied liberty of this revolutionary device, that they united with the 
former churches in an attempt to destroy your constitution and suppress 
your good confession of that faith once delivered to the saints. To 
accomplish this, the GENIUS of RIBALDRY, in the person of the 
junior of those two adventurers, went through the country, in written 
and oral philippick against the association, as being clothed with super- 
stitious reverence for the old fashioned theology: Filled with bigoted 
attachment to confessions of faith: Grossly ignorant of scriptures: 
swayed by the spirit of popish tryanny: and acting out a part of more 
(than) inquisitorial barbarity over the mental freedom and conscience 
of individuals and the rights and independence of the churches! While 
hundreds who had caught this more than Persian flame of indepen- 
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dence’ stunned the ears of the community in vociferations of this 
declamation.? All this WINDY hubbub availed nothing with the 
association : she now saw through this ill-disguised machination. She 
felt satisfied that there had been no demur against her confession of 
faith, UNTIL that confession had condemned the faith of its condemn- 
ers! She saw that it was detecting heretics and heretical churches :— 
that it set in a blaze of rage and malignant. opposition, the disguised 
errorists that had got into her churches. This taught her to prize that 
good confession of faith the more highly, as being profitable for 
defence against heretics as well as being explanatory of the doctrine of 
the Scriptures. Under the circumstances noticed, the Association has 
been for years past, not only struggling for the preservation of her 
faith and order, but also putting forth her best efforts to restore to their 
proper mind and bring back to the ‘good old way’ those churches of her 
body whom she conceived had been made victims of a varied IM POS- 
TURE! Nor have her efforts been unattended with a pleasing degree 
of success. Where she has failed in her affectionate attempt to recover 
(RECOVER), it has not been for the want of as much gentleness and 
effort as respect to her own existence would possibly admit of. She 
has borne with the infirmities of the weak and the insolence and guile 
of the ANARCHICAL; until forbearance ceased to be a virtue and 
further attempt to continue them in our fellowship would assume the 
character of a design to put a negative upon the word of God itself, 
which declares that ‘two cannot walk together unless they are agreed.’ 


“Hence at our last session, we felt it our duty to bring the case to 
an issue, and to that end avowed non-fellowship with those churches 
that continued hostile and refractory to our faith and order. For the 
particulars of which we refer you to our Minutes. The churches that 
we have put away from us, we esteem as so much excrescence of which 
we are happily disburthened! Of those churches whose letters were not 
received (at least the most of them) we hope better things and things 
that accompany salvation. These churches we esteem as still worthy 
of our ministerial attentions and christian sympathies. To God we 
commend (with hearts warmed by his grace) in the exercise of every 
friendly and prayerful solicitude on their behalf ; and beseech the great 
Shepherd of Israel to save them, if vines, from the old fox and the 
young one too; who have already robbed them of many a cluster of 
their grapes. Perhaps they have departed from us for a season that we 
may receive them again hereafter to be more than profitable unto us, 
and we to them. Amen. 


“Having, brethren briefly noticed the cause, progress and termina- 
tion of that contention which so long prevailed in our Association ; we 
shall now affectionately invite your attention to a few remarks on the 
subject of SANCTIFICATION .. .” 


*See James 3:6 for its name and character. es 
*And yet not one church was necessitated to stay in the Association one hour 
longer than it was pleased to continue!!! 
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YEAR 1827 


At the Association meeting in Uniontown, Pa., in 1827, it was 
moved to make it possible for any church in the fellowship to make 
charges of heresy against any other church and make out a written 
statement to that effect, which should be answered at the next Associa- 
tion. This was to be made a part of the Constitution. 


YEAR 1828 


At Somerset, the Association decreed that they would have no 
fellowship with the people calling themselves The Washington Associa- 
tion on account of errors for which many of them were excluded from 
us. (Brush Run Church had joined with other excluded churches to 
form the new association). The circular letter of the year held that it 
was in no way incumbent on the Association to receive people into their 
christian fellowship merely because they bore the christian name. 


YEAR 1829 


This year found the Association meeting with Mt. Moriah (Smith- 
field) church. A report was given concerning the Mahoning Associa- 
tion. Here it is in part: “We believe it to be our duty to the public 
and to our brethren in general to give some information respecting that 
Association. It arose chiefly out of Beaver and progressed regularly 
until A. Campbell and others came in. They now disbelieve and deny 
many doctrines of the Holy Scriptures on which they were constituted. 
They contend that there is no salvation without baptism—that it should 
be administered to all that say they believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God without examination on any other point,—that there is no 
direct operation of the Holy Spirit on the mind prior to baptism,—that 
baptism procures the remission of sins and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit,—that the Scriptures are only evidence of interest in Christ,—that 
obedience places it in God’s power to elect to salvation,—that no creed 
is necessary for the church but the Scriptures as they stand,—that all 
baptized persons have a right to administer the ordinance. All which 
sentiments have been taught by the messengers of that Association.” 

(Redstone Association suffered a split when churches formed the 
Monongahela Association and this new organization became a particular 
mark for the spleen and attack of Redstone because it was a refuge for 
renegade Baptists and Campbellites). 
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YEAR 1830 


With the 1830 meeting of the Association at Indian Creek, 
Monongalia Co., Va., the Campbells pass out of the picture and there 
is no recurrence of their names in the Minutes. Item 10 finds the 
Association trying to reestablish its orthodoxy: “Whereas the items 
of business contained in the Minutes for 1824 and numbered 7 and 9 
concerning the exclusion of the Church at Brush Run (of which 
Thomas Campbell and his son Alexander were members) are indefinite 
as to the cause of their exclusion: And this Association having received 
some communications from a distance requesting more specific in- 
formation as to the cause of their exclusion: Therefore unanimously 
Resolved for the satisfaction of all concerned, we now further state, 
that their exclusion was on account of being erroneous in doctrine, 
maintaining namely the essential derivation and inferiority of the true 
and proper Deity of Christ and the Spirit; that faith in Christ is only 
a belief of historical facts recorded in the scriptures, rejecting and 
deriding what is commonly called christian experience ; that there is no 
operation of the Spirit on the hearts of men, since the days of pentecost, 
&c.” (Pentecost is spelled here penticost). 


SoME CONCLUSIONS FROM THE REDSTONE BAPTIST 
ASSOCIATION MINUTES 


1. As has been indicated above, a different year must be assigned 
for the beginning of fellowship between the Campbells with Brush Run 
Church and the Baptists, instead of 1813, as Alexander Campbell 
twice writes (Christian Baptist, Vol. 11, page 92: “We united with 
the Redstone Association in the fall of 1813”; Millenial Harbinger, 
1848, p. 344. “We laid the matter before the church in the fall of 
1813”). The Redstone Meetings were always the last two or three 
days of August or combined one or two days of August with one or two 
of September, if not the first three days of September, so if the matter 
was laid before Brush Run Church in the fall of 1813, there was not 
time enough to attend the Association meeting. Surely the Redstone 
Minutes are to decide the real date. But one author seems to have 
gotten it right—W. T. Moore in his biographical sketch of A. Campbell 
as a preface to “Familiar Lectures on the Pentateuch,” but he is wrong 
in asserting that several other churches of the type of Brush Run (five 
or six in Washington County) entered Redstone Association about 
1815. From time to time other churches were admitted into the Asso- 
ciation. The years 1813 and 1814 must have been spent in considering 
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the project, but the Campbells and Brush Run Church were going it 
alone up to 1815. 

2. From the above it must follow that there was nothing precipi- 
tate or ill-considered in the conclusion to unite with the Redstone 
Association, as might have been the case if such union had taken place 
in 1813. The eight or ten large pages that Alexander Campbell refers 
to as containing the reasons and conditions of their entrance call for 
deliberation and discussion. In the Christian Baptist it is written, 
“The church of Brush Run did finally agree to unite with that associa- 
tion on the ground that no terms of union or communion other than the 
Holy Scriptures should be required. On this ground, after presenting 
a written declaration of our belief (always distinguishing betwixt mak- 
ing a declaration of our faith for the satisfaction of others and binding 
that declaration on others as a term of communion), we united with the 
Redstone Baptist Association.” 

3. It seems clear as daylight that Brush Run Church did not be- 
come a Baptist Church by entering into the Redstone Association. It 
refused to follow the constitution in accepting the Philadelphia Con- 
fession of Faith, and that fact remained a sore spot with a few of the 
Regular Baptists who were overruled when Brush Run Church was 
admitted to the Association. The Baptist name was never used by 
Brush Run Church and it never could qualify as a “sister church of like 
faith and order” among Baptists. Moreover none of the pronounce- 
ments of the two Campbells can be found which fasten the name Bap- 
tist upon the Brush Run Church nor upon themselves. When in 
August (31st) of 1823, Alexander Campbell and thirty-one others 
were dismissed from Brush Run Church it was to “constitute a church 
of Christ at Wellsburg.” The fact that they were “reformers” (or 
“revolutionizers’ as Mr. Greatrake says) would enable them to be 
among the Baptists but not of them in a real sense. Real Baptists and 
a real Baptist Church would have escaped the decree of non-fellowship 
which was meted out to them. 

4. The ministerial labors of the Campbells seem to have been un- 
and non-denominational among the Baptists, in other words, purely 
and solely christian. They had no sense of trying to make partyists; 
and engaged in no effort to make individuals other than christian. 

5. Both of the Campbells enjoyed the privileges of serving as 
Moderators of the Association and Alexander was again and again the 
clerk. They were entrusted with every kind of service that pertained to 
a member of the Association and served with all fidelity. No charge 
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of delinquency was ever suggested as to practical service to the Associa- 
tion and the churches. 

6. The fellowship, teaching and influence of the Campbells, 
whether it was planned from the beginning as Mr. Greatrake declares 
or whether it just resulted so, seems to have acted as a leaven contrary to 
“Baptist faith and order.” Several Baptist churches were revolution- 
ized and suffered the decree of non-fellowship as did Brush Run 
Church. The Association that grew out of the dis-fellowshipped 
churches (Washington Association) had a constitution that made no 
reference to the Philadelphia Confession and its second article reads: 
“We receive the Scriptures as the only rule of faith and practice to all 
the churches of Christ.” 

7. In the Christian Baptist, page 92, Alexander Campbell writes: 
“In the close of 1814 and beginning of 1815, I made an extensive tour 
through a part of the eastern region, visiting the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, and did to my present shame, 
by milking both the sheep and the goats, obtain about 1000 dollars 
for the building of a meeting-house in Wellsburgh, a place then desti- 
tute of any house for religious meetings.”’ Richardson has the proper 
dates for this trip: In 1815 and 1816, following on the act of being 
received into the Redstone Association. This building gave offence 
to the Church at Cross Creek and led it to declare non-fellowship and 
desire to unite with another Association. This Redstone would not 
allow. Minutes of 1818, Item 24. 

8. During its fellowship with Redstone Association, the Brush 
Run Church was always missionary and almost outclassed all other 
churches in the money that it gave for the work of Judson and Carey 
that were to the fore in those years. 

W. H. Hanna 


April-June of 1940. 
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FROM MORALITY TO RELIGION 
By 
ARTHUR Howes, Ph. D., Th. D., LL. D. 


A Gifford Lecture delivered by W. G. De Burgh at the 
University of St. Andrews, 1938 


INTRODUCTION 


HE approximately half a hundred lecturers in about the last half 
century have given to the world in the famous Gifford Lectures, 

a body of knowledge on theism nowhere surpassed. While the 
development of their varied treatments of the subject has not exactly 
followed Caird’s dialectic for all philosophy, they roughly passed 
through stages beginning with evidence for God drawn from the 
external world, then with evidence drawn from man’s own nature with 
a later and special reference to his moral nature, always with the gaze 
of the thinkers fixed upward upon the Unifier of all human experience. 
The relation of morality to religion involved in all attempts to pass 
from human morality to faith in God’s being and nature, has claimed 
much attention. Many lectures, while not specifically mentioning the 
subject, in their titles, have made copious references to the matter. 
Others have devoted themselves specifically to ways by which we may 
rise from morality to religious faith. Among the first to do this was 
Edward Wallace, who in his Glasgow addresses, published posthum- 
ously by Edward Caird, reserved his 1895 section for “The Relation of 
Religion and Morality.” In 1900 Dr. Josiah Royce, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, devoted his second series to the ““World as a Moral Order,” 
with attention to the “Problem of Evil.” In 1897-8, A. B. Bruce, 
entitled his second volume ““The Moral Order of the World.” In 1905, 
Emile Boutroux, touched upon morality, later published in his ‘Science 
and Religion,” translated in 1908 from the French into English. After 
an interval of a decade, W. R. Sorley made his notable contribution to 
the subject in his “Moral Values and the Idea of God.” Sir Henry 
Jones, in 1922, developed in several chapters of his “A Faith that 
Enquires,” the conflict between morality and religion and in several 
others proposed a reconcilation. A. E. Taylor, in his “Faith of a 
Moralist,” pointed the way from morality to faith. In 1936, Bishop 
H. H. Henson, lectured on “Christian Morality.” (Reviewed in Shane 
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Quarterly, I, 1, Jan., 1940.) The latest lecturer, W. G. De Burgh, 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, Reading University, in his lectures 
delivered at St. Andrews University, 1938, returns to the theme under 
the title, “From Morality to Religion,’ to which we will devote some 
thought in this succeeding article. 

From these brief references we may gain some appreciation of this 
living problem that lies underneath our slumbrous assumption that 
Christianity is an ethical religion, ready almost automatically to solve 
both the vast political and individual moral problems that today con- 
front both the nations and the citizen. The truth is that very serious 
and very grave difficulties lie in the way of calling our religion 
“moral” ; and that the two claims,—of religion and of morality,—meet 
often in disastrous collision within the human soul. Problems affecting 
both faith and morals, both worship and moral conduct, both the 
individual and the Church, both the “personal” and the “‘social Gospel,” 
clamor for solution. So important are they that the keenest minds 
and greatest thinkers of our day have devoted respectful attention to 
them, and find them by no means entirely solved. As long as the person 
is the unit of consideration in Christianity, and as long as such indi- 
viduals come together in families, churches, states and nations, the 
conflict between the conscience seeking to be right with God will arise 
to confront the conscience seeking to be right with its fellowmen. The 
warfare between true morality and social conduct is marked by the 
graves of martyrs and the memorials of reformers from the beginning 
of social life down to the totalitarian governments of today. And now, 
individual worth, under democracy, has organized itself into a world- 
culture and has hurled itself against its adversary that magnifies the 
state above the citizen. 


II. GENERAL PLAN OF THE LECTURES 


As their subject indicates—from morality to religion—the latest 
lectures are designed to show both the necessity and the mode of passing 
from morality defined by human reason to religion. Their plan is 
simple. They first proceed to demonstrate that a humanly devised 
system of ethics in which the good and the right are brought into logical 
and workable harmony is impossible. Right and duty, hedonism and 
intuitionism or rigorism, as James Seth called the last, refuse to fuse 
into a whole on the level of our reason, so that both must seek a recon- 
ciliation in a higher synthesis of religion. But unlike Kant and Sidg- 
wick, for example, De Burgh does not postulate a future life for the 
reconciliation. He finds a solution here and now in God, the Perfect 
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Person, and who infuses a divine power, or virtue into men so that they 
may realize Aristotle’s conception of a happy man as one who performs 
the unique functions of a human being spontaneously as gladly, and a 
Christian does. This in general, without detail, is a brief synopsis 
of the procedure. 

The specific conflicts that he finds are the following: (1) the 
oppositions between religion and morality; (2) the conflict between 
“Action for Duty’s Sake,’’ Ch. II and “Action Sub Ratione Boni,” 
Ch. III, or in older terms, the conflict between what is “good” for 
ourselves and others, and “duty,” or what we “ought to do”; (3) then 
he shows how men have sought to reconcile the conflict between “good”’ 
and “duty” in the doctrine of the “‘sein-sollen’’ and “thunsollen,’’ Ch. 
IV ; (4) and then finding, in his opinion, no way to reconcile duty and 
good or acting for duty’s sake and acting for happiness, he turns to 
religion for a solution of these problems in Ch. V, “The Moral Argu- 
ment to Theism’’; Ch. VI, “The Duty, Goodness, and God: the Re- 
ligious Synthesis,” Ch. VII, Virtus Infusa, or power to live the moral 
life coming from superhuman sources. In general, man’s universal and 
necessary desire for self-betterment never rests content with any- 
thing short of Moral Perfection which he finds in the Absolute Good, 
or God, who is Love. This, in general, is the way in which De Burgh 
reconciles the conflicts with-in moral systems, and between morality 
and religion, in the higher synthesis of religion. He takes up first, the 
conflict between morality and religion in general and in some detail. 

“My first task,” he says in one of his early lectures, “‘is to make 
clear the nature of the distinction between moral and religious experi- 
ence, as a prelude to a study of their relationship’ (p. 7). Then he 
defines each, and then seeks to reconcile their differences. He begins 
with a definition of morality, adopted from Bishop Joseph Butler, and 
then considers religion (Ch. I, Par. ii; cf. also pp. 277-8), where he 
encounters the usual difficulties in defining that most complex and 
varied human activity (p. 20, footnote), though he is sure it is “a 
living experience” and not mere formal worship, and not “mysticism” 
(p. 24). In both, his unit of consideration is not an abstract idea nor a 
thing nor an activity, but the whole man. “Morality, then, has to do 
with the acts of an individual” (p. 5), but we make our departure, as 
Professor Murrhead notes, not from the good act, “but from the good 
man” (p. 7). Even if the good act is rational, reason itself must not 
be considered “‘as exclusive of either will or the emotions, but as inte- 
grated in the living growth of personality” (p. 289). Thus he em- 
phasizes the fact that only persons are held morally responsible. 
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Having thus begun with the whole man, he next proceeds to 
analyze a moral act and a religious act or experience, to find wherein 
they differ, quoting A. E. Taylor’s three principal distinctions: 
(1) “religion implies personal communion with God, while morality is 
possible apart from an other worldly order; (2) religion is essentially 
knowledge and its praxis is essentially theoria, while morality is a mode 
of practical experience; (3) religious conduct is inspired by a specific 
motive (the love of God)” (p. x; 26ff). Then he also shows more 
specifically “how religion and morality differ as types of rational 
activity” (p. 20), and consequently he differentiates between “mystical 
experience” which is intuitive and our religion. “Not all living religion 
is mystical; nor is all mysticism religious,” he rightly discerns, and 
notes such examples as Wordsworth, Richard Jeffries, A. E. Russel, 
and he might have added the philosophers Bosanquet and Royce who 
speak of philosophical mysticism, defined as Rufus Jones conceives it, 
as Immediacy. (Hast. Enc. Relig. & Ethics, Mysticism.) De Burgh’s 
objection to mysticism is based upon the extravagent employment of 
vision and the nonrational conclusions drawn from them. He mentions 
Dean Inge’s quotation of Bonaventura’s remark that visions make 
nothing sacred; or Balaam’s ass would have been sanctified when it 
saw an angel. Mystical experience, being thus nonrational, is removed 
from the category of rational religious experience. Its conflicts with 
morality, if any, are due to its peculiar nature. 

The differences that he mentions are real, but they do not seem 
to touch the very kernel of the problem. For it is truism of morality 
to say that a moral act must be done by the agent. Otherwise he is not 
responsible morally for what he does not do. And it is an equally 
absolute demand that in religious experience, God works in the soul of 
the religious man to transform his character. Some religions go so 
far as to swallow up the individual entirely, so that he is absorbed in his 
god, like certain forms of pantheism, Hinduism, and_ perhaps 
Buddhism’s Nirvana; or he is dominated as by the ancient Greek 
Fates, or compelled, as in some forms of predestination, in every detail 
of conduct; or is passive as in some forms of German pietism; or 1s 
controlled by natural law as Deism teaches when it hands over the 
created world to mechanical forces ordained of God to order events. 

This radical conflict between morality and religion is very clearly 
delineated by Sir Henry Jones, in his “A Faith That Enquires,” 1922, 


Lectures VIII, IX, XVI. This difference cannot be eradicated. It 
always remains in those religions that do not absorb and annihilate the 
individual man, or contradict the freedom of his will. The most that 
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can be done is to find a religion that pictures a co-operation between 
the moral man when he does his duty, and his God who works in him, 
with him and through him. This is what De Burgh eventually shows 
(Ch. VI, VIL). But he does not attempt to answer all the questions 
involved (p. 188) ; but concentrates his attention on the conflict within 
morality itself, the perpetual opposition between “duty and goodness” 
(p. 188). 


THE CONTRADICTIONS FOUND IN MAN-MADE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS 


De Burgh summarizes the difficulties lying unobserved by the 
masses in their conflicting moral systems by saying: “Human actions 
are open to two differing types of valuation, according as their motive 
is a sense of duty or the desire for good. That actions done from a 
sense of duty are moral is beyond question. But what about actions 
done sub ratione boni, from a desire for rational good? It is an error 
to confuse the two kinds of action by merging them, under the heading 
‘moral,’ into one” (p. 37). “Moral action is then doing duty for duty’s 
sake” (p. 44). This, whether we agree with it or not, is our author’s 
conception of moral action. From this very sharply defined idea of right 
springs the problem of reconciling what is good with what we ought 
to do. 

It is, of course, an ancient problem; arising, probably, with the 
dawn of man’s nature and the ever enduring strain he feels between 
satisfying his appetites and desires, which seem to be immediately 
good, and pleasurable—and doing what something within him tells him 
is right which he ought to do—giving us the picture of the soul torn 
between the moral ideal and the “lusts of the flesh” so powerfully 
drawn by St. Paul of his pre-Christian experience (Rom. 7). But it 
is even more than this. For sometimes duty conflicts with things really 
good, and not with mere appetites, lusts, carnal desires. We are here 
dealing with differing systems of ethics, entirely opposing modes of 
telling what is right and wrong, as well as doing the right. 

The subtleties of difference that separate ethics has been well 
described by Henry Sidgwick, in his “Methods of Ethics,” first pub- 
lished in 1874, and since then appearing in many editions. In that 
notable volume he reduces all ways accepted by the common-sense of 
mankind for telling what is right to three systems: so-called “‘goods 
ethics,” consisting of egoistic hedonism, or seeking one’s own greatest 
happiness, and utiltitarinaism, or seeking the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ; and secondly, so-called “duty ethics,” or intuitionism 
as he calls it, the only true morality that De Burgh admits. 
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Which system is “right” has never been settled to the satisfaction 
of every one. Therefore, good and sincere men disagree upon great 
and small moral issues. They fight great wars over slavery, battle at 
the polls over the manufacture of alcoholic beverages, and erect details 
of garb and minutiae of worship into sharp and acrid moral issues; 
and often do it with never a thought that their problems can never 
be settled because men do not agree upon any single method of ethics, 
or any universal moral standard for determining them. Sidgwick 
finally, like Kant, relegates the solution of the problem involved to a 
world to come, wherein a just God will recompense dutiful souls who 
sacrificed their good, or happiness, in this world, by conferring on them 
compensating shares of happiness in the world to come. De Burgh 
also rises to religion for his solution, but he finds it in this world in 
that moral perfection of the saint endowed with supernatural power 
to enjoy doing what is his duty under all circumstances (Ch. V, VI, 
VIII). 

But before he accepts the necessity and the way to a solution by 
means of supernatural aid from religion, he first examines the possi- 
bilities of the goods ethics which invests the rightness or wrongness of 
an act, not in its inner purpose or intention, nor in its inner springs, 
or motive of action, but in its actual, good-producing effects. He 
finds an insuperable objection to all forms of hedonism in the fact that 
the consequences of the act determine its moral worth, but these 
consequences go on forever. Therefore, nobody can tell what is right 
to do now. After a minute investigation of its merits, De Burgh de- 
clares, “Utilitarianism fails to furnish a criterion of what really ought 
to be done. What we judge to be our duty, is, we are told [by utili- 
tarians] really our duty [only] if it conduces to good. But how do we 
know what is really good? . . . To know which of two (or more) 
courses of action will produce the most good, and we must know this if 
we are seeking an objective criterion, we must calculate their respective 
consequences to the end of time,” even if after the lapse of sufficient 
time, the effects diminish to infinitesmal amounts (p. 117). 

The same criticism is valid for all forms of “goods” ethics, or all 
morality that seeks to find some objective standard of right and wrong 
in overt acts and their consequences. Perforce, we are thrown back 
upon the internal constituents of a moral act, upon the agent’s inten- 
tion or purpose, upon the emotions that urge him to decide and to act. 
As these are always hidden from men’s eyes in the consciousness of the 
doer, we can never judge a moral act. Nobody knows whether a man 
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is morally good or bad except the man himself. “Judge not, lest ye be 
judged” (Mt. 7:1). “For who among men knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of the man, which is in him?” (I Cor. 2:11). 
“Wherefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who 
will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and make manifest the 
counsels of the heart’”’ (I Cor. 4:5). The consequences of our inability 
to find an objective standard of right and wrong are far-reaching and 
most practical. We must refuse to call men’s conduct moral or im- 
moral, and be content to judge it to be social or antisocial, conducive as 
means to ends, to the good or evil of society. 

Hence, we do not annihilate our police force and our courts of 
justice. We merely define clearly what their duties are, and restrict 
them to the judgement of actions which are condemned or not by their 
anti-social or social nature. Their doers we commit to certain penal 
institutions, not because the men so committed are immoral, but simply 
to deter them and others likeminded, from performing antisocial acts. 
Society has a right to protect its own existence. Its members can 
make laws and erect institutions to enforce them, and do it all without 
recourse either to morality or to religion. If this distinction were 
clearly grasped by men, it would eliminate many a moral problem and 
legal muddle. 


From MoRALITY TO RELIGION 


After Chap. IV, in which De Burgh clears away the effort to 
pass from “sein sollen,” it ought to be, to “thun sollen,’ it ought to be 
done, because it is “good,” he arrives at his real problem in Ch. V, 
“The Moral Argument to Theism.” Keeping in mind that the antagon- 
ism between what is good and what is right forces him onward to 
religion, he first suggests how, in the history of human thought, our 
natural desire for the good forces us always onward from the finite to 
the universal, eternal, as it did in Buddhism which began as an ethical 
system and passed over into a religion, and as it did with Plato, who 
found the GOOD, which St. Augustine, through Neo-Platonism 
identified with the Christian God, the Perfectly Good Being (Par. I; 
Pp. 144-46). 

But morality as duty for duty’s sake also forces men to the higher 
ground of religion. For it demands unconditional and perfect obedi- 
ence to the categorical imperative, or moral law. Such a demand 
inspires reverence, first, as Kant insisted, for the moral principle, and 
then for the Giver of that principle. While Kant himself, in his Prac- 
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tical Reason, did, in a round about way, postulate God, still in the 
“Kritik of Judgment,” he finds freedom as a fact in that organic whole 
which constitutes a thing of beauty (Par. 81, p. 156). Moreover, 
Kant was on his direct way toward God in his “Critique of Pure reason” 
when he treated noumena, or ideals of pure reason (Grenzbegriff), 
conceptual limits, as Karl Pearson, called them, limits of ascending 
series, as Royce called them, Ideals, as Plato named them. They appear 
in straight lines, circles, perfect pictures, perfect moral men, not to 
the eye, but to the pure reason that leaves sense-perception behind and 
pushes on to its limits of perfection or completion, the impulse we 
feel in aspiration and in our desire, never, as Plato said, to injure our- 
selves, but always to better ourselves in a process never stopping short 
of completeness. 

To this doctrine De Burgh returns after mentioning the usual 
cosmological, teleological and ontological arguments for God, and 
asserting that while they do not absolutely prove the being of God, they 
do have a cumulative affect. They produce faith, and even personal 
certitude. To these he adds the moral argument, “which taking man’s 
moral experience [his craving for good even to perfection, his acknowl- 
edgement that he ought to do his duty perfectly] as its datum, and find- 
ing therein the consciousness of an unconditional obligation, concludes 
to the being of God as the only possible ground of explanation . . . its 
author and sustainer” (p. 159). He appeals to Sorley and Taylor who 
have shown that “if morality be not a delusion, the moral ideal must 
have a status of reality” (p. 159). “Does the recognition . . necessi- 
tate . . the Being of God?” (p. 159). 

Moral life “lies in willing the actualization of an ideal [perfect] 
duty; . . life sub ratione boni is willing the actualization of an ideal 
[perfect] good” (p. 160). “But the actualization is always defective; 
what we call the ‘actual’ is a process of becoming [a flowing river in 
which we can never swim twice, since it is gone] which as Plato taught, 
lacks the stability of true being, and is therefore never fully real’ (p. 
160). Things seen as St. Paul said, are temporal. Thus we somehow 
approximate at least some idea of moral perfection, which we ourselves 
never realize in ourselves, but which we know is real because all strive 
for it, all acknowledge that it calls us, and that it would be actualized in 
a Perfect Person. Therefore, we “conceive of values as possessed of 
reality, not per se, but in the mind of an actually existing God’’ (p. 162). 
Thus it is that we pass from our own defective morality in which 
always abides the Ideal of the Perfect with its felt urge thereto, to 
religion, to the God who stands at the end of our series of attempts to 
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realize the Perfect Person. In such a Being who does Right because 
he knows it is Good, right and duty are united; goods ethics and duty 
ethics are harmonized. Thus in religion, in the Perfect Person, do we 
find the reconciliation of opposing systems of ethics that evades the 
reason of man to solve in this imperfect, passing, changing, unreal 
world that we perceive. Religion presents the Ideal of the Perfect 
Person that our moral impulses compel us to frame and to seek to 
realize without cessation. 


Virtus INFUSA 


Many minor problems, of course, spring almost continuously from 
the main branches of the problem we have been studying. After religion 
and morality have been harmonized, and after the goods ethics and 
duty have been reconciled in religion, several other difficulties remain. 
One of them is the fact that morality and religion both hold up Moral 
Perfection as the Ideal for the religious-moral man to attain. But 
he never is able to do that. Moreover, religion, according to De Burgh, © 
prescribes conduct higher than that prescribed by morality (p. 231). 
“On the one hand,” he says, “there are those virtues which are habits 


acquired by practice in following the law of reason, . . . with emphasis 
on the four cardinal virtues—prudence, justice, temperance and forti- 
tude. . . . On the other hand, the theological virtues—faith, hope and 


charity, are infused by grace, independently of rational habituation. 
Virtus infusa is different in kind from virtus acquisita” (p. 249). 
According to Aquinas, the greatest of all divinely given virtues is 
caritas, or Love (agape) defined by him as “friendship” (p. 250), and 
“present in man neither naturally nor through acquisition by natural 
powers, but by the infusion of the Holy Spirit’’ (p. 250). (Summa II, 
a; II, ae; 28a, I.) 

Thus is the relation between the morality of a man and his religion 
finally depicted. First, religion, or perhaps we must here say, Chris- 
tianity, presents him with an Ideal. Next, it endows him supernaturally 
with power to realize—to some degree at least—the higher graces pre- 
scribed by that Ideal. Upon the sound and solid basis of a rational 
morality rises a religious structure ; and then upon that rises a theologi- 
cal structure that attempts what seems to remain impossible, the weld- 
ing into one whole, the ancient, pagan cardinal virtues and the Christian 
graces, as they are called. The transaction leaves behind the natural 
world of reason and observation and performs its miracle in the realm 
of speculative theology. It is, in itself, above criticism because it is 
above proof. All we can say about it is, that the attempt to harmonize 
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morality and religion in this form, is given up. Their relation in a 
man’s soul remains a mystery. 


CONCLUSION 


We have travelled in a circle and find ourselves again back with 
the problem of the relation between morality and religion still on our 
hands. True, they are alike in that both set up as ideals, the moral 
perfection of man; both agree, in that they demand the constant and 
unwearied decision of the human will to cling to that ideal under any 
and all circumstances, a perpetual act of volition that always prevents 
the religious man from being absorbed in his God, though devoted to 
Him with a voluntary devotion; both require, not only certain means 
for men’s making progress toward the realization of their ideal, but 
also use of these means, use which requires all the mental processes 
of the user, his perception, memory, imagination, reason, emotion and 
will, at every instant of his conscious progress. His means are un- 
limited. They are not confined to the so-called “religious,” or ‘“‘super- 
natural,’ or superhuman; but include all the things in the universe 
(Col. 3:17). 

To use them the “natural man” needs and apparently secures no 
new additions to his faculties. A man’s conversion creates in him 
no new mental processes, or powers. He is already equipped by nature 
to seize upon and to use for his moral advancement the infinite variety 
of natural objects that God has created, and by the powers of body and 
mind c.iferred upon him, use them to make that advancement in 
becoming the man he longs to be. The universe, as Quick says, is a 
vast sacrament, made up of visible means on which ride the invisible, or 
spiritual means offered by God to men who have the mind to use them. 
Some men use some means; other men use other means. God plays no 
favorites and makes his sun and rain to beat down upon the just and 
unjust alike. To all men he offers the natural world, and all normal 
men may make use of all means to be “‘saved,’’ or to make continual, 
eternal and unbroken progress toward moral perfection. This world, 
as Bosanquet said, is a school for souls, and Jones affirms, with 
Leibnitz, that it is the best world possible for that purpose. At any 
rate, nobody has proposed a better world. 

Yet all this co-operation between religion and morality still leaves 
much to be desired. For, within the invincible fact that a moral man 
must do his own work, while at the same time, God works within the 
religious man (Phil. 2:12, 13) there still remains the details and the 
mysteries of such co-operation. Two questions thrust themselves 
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forward: For what God does to, in and for him, how can a religious 
man claim any responsibility? To the extent that he cannot, he is not 
a moral being. Hence, morality and religion still stand asunder, 
separate and different. Secondly, how can God work in man and leave 
his free will able to decide? without which freedom, the man is an 
automaton, as much a mechanical toy as if he were operated by purely 
physical mechanisms ? 

Upon these problems one of the modern treatments has shed 
much light. Possibly Sir Henry Jones, in his “Faith That Enquires,” 
1922, has attempted the most natural and most catholic solution. 
Most forcefully, clearly and cogently he shows how religion and 
morality are opposed (Ch. III, IV, VIII, IX). Then he indicates, 
how in a natural way, they may be reconciled (Ch. IX, X, XVI). Like 
St. Thomas he sees in Love the great solvent. But it is a Love that 
manifests itself and expresses itself always and everywhere in this 
universe through the usual, ordinary and natural things around us. 
All of us already have at hand all means of grace to make that advance- 
ment toward our Moral Ideal—always approachable but never reach- 
able—that all men desire naturally. Amongst the means, we might 
make a distinction; and call some “natural,’’ and some “artificial,” or 
instituted, ordained, and those who believe in the latter avail them- 
selves of them. 

In thus perceiving that religion and morality are alike in their aim, 
alike in their means, differing from individual to individual in the 
use of means in details, we still have the problem of God’s actual and 
immediate work in the soul. Such a work—done immediately upon 
the human soul by the Holy Spirit without visible means, or else over 
and above what any visible means does do—cannot be the human 
being’s work. Hence, it is distinctly “religious” and not “moral.” 
But, though we may not be able ever to reduce these two kinds of godly 
and human work to one, we can indeed see that they are unified, har- 
monious, agreed; for both aim at the same end, and what God thus 
wills and does, the recipient does not (though he may) reject, but 
accepts. The result is that kind of harmony we see when men work 
together. Two men may each turn a separate crank on the same hand- 
mill, each working separately, but each co-operating by accepting and 
conforming to the work of the other. So the will of man may remain 
free and independent, not in spite of God’s working in him, but because 
God works in him “his wonders to perform.’ So we are “co-workers” 
with God (I Cor. 1:8, 9). Even if we are clay, still clay has its own 
nature, and must, under the hand of the potter, do its part in holding 
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together, retaining its plasticity, and ultimately hardening into new 
forms, if vessals unto honor are to come out of the process. 

Many other problems grow out of our main trunk. A thinker 
like De Burgh, with his vast erudition, and his noble and inclusive 
grasp of the whole situation touches upon many of them. Others he 
mentions and must perforce pass by. His penetration does not miss 
the essential ones, and his treatment of this ancient problem moves it 
forward toward a solution that may never fully come, but be always 
approachable. Our author has done far more than merely reconcile 
morality with natural religion; he has shown how Christianity—and 
probably that religion alone—is able to cope with the problem thus 
presented. In that respect his volume is a genuine contribution, and a 
fresh one, to Christian Theism. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Bruce L. KERSHNER 


ARMIES OF Spies. By Joseph Gollomb. The Macmillan Company, 

New York, 1939. 

The spy system assumes that every man is an enemy of every other 
man. If men are friends there is no reason for spies: if they spy on 
each other they cannot be friends. The German who said: “no one has 
a right to call himself a German unless he is a Nazi” said in other words 
that all Germans are spies, for if one is not a Nazi he must be spied on, 
and if he is a Nazi he must spy on every one else. This system is the 
most ridiculous on earth. It eliminates all friendship, makes men live 
in an atmosphere of suspicion, and reduces national and international 
order to confusion. 

Detective stories have given place to books on espionage, and 
espionage literature would be classed as fiction if it were not as well 
documented as it is. Among the recent books in this field is one called 
Armies of Spies, written by Joseph Gollomb and printed by the Mac- 
millan Company. The author writes as one who knows and the reader 
follows him without doubt that what he has written is true, unbelieve- 
able as it would be if it were not well authenticated. It taxes our powers 
of credulity to believe that the card index of the Gestapo requires a 
building of one hundred and eighty rooms to house it and that twelve 
rooms are occupied with cards for the letter H alone, but this is no 
more incredible than many other statements he makes. 

Gathering information in such a wholesale measure would be a 
gigantic task, but that is but a small part of the work of the modern 
spy. He is a politician, a national agent, a diplomat, a big business 
man, a plotter, a liar, a robber, a murderer, an actor,—all things to all 
men. He must be prepared to go on his own if his government repudi- 
ates him in a time of crisis, or to efface himself from the scene if the 
“big shot” takes the credit for his work as Mussolini did when he 
assumed responsibility for the murder of Matteoti and practically said 
to the world, “I did it: what are you going to do about it ?” 

It would seem that a government as markedly isolationist in policy 
as that of the United States should be free from the intrusion of such 
disruptive elements, but we seem to be shining marks for them. We 
allow the “Bund” to drill and march and hold “pep” meetings openly, 
and to boast of what they are going to do when Der Tag arrives, and 
take it as a joke. 
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Iron safes on our battleships have been rifled, plans for our 
latest model air ships have been stolen, leading officers in both branches 
of the service have found their brief-cases with the most confidential 
papers stolen. Photographs have been made of the Panama defenses 
by unauthorized persons. Our confidence has been shamefully abused 
and our friendship betrayed. Our naval and military systems are 
among the best in the world, though not the largest, yet it is not certain 
that we have any military or naval secrets that are not known in Berlin 
or Tokyo. 


How To Reap A Boox. By Mortimer J. Adler. Simon and Schuster, 

1940. 

This might have been named, How I Read a Book. It gives a mi- 
nute account of how the writer proceeds to discover and appropriate 
for himself the contents of a book. The reviewer suspects strongly 
that the writer has prepared a text book for use of his classes in literary 
interpretation and that he has incorporated in it the contents of his class 
room lectures without much change in either manner or matter. If this 
is the case he has done a good piece of work. Any one who follows 
his instructions will be enabled to read intelligently and to interpret the 
thought of almost any book in the realm of literature. 

The rules he lays down for reading are, on the whole, simple and 
logical, but to the uninitiated in the art of reading they are almost 
certain to appear numerous and confusing. This is true not because 
he gives too many rules but because he gives them too many times. He 
writes as if he were speaking and arguing his case. There is probably 
not an obscure sentence in the book, yet there is so much repetition that 
the reader sometimes wonders whether he is trying to say something 
new or only emphasizing that he has already said. This redundancy in 
style has led him to write a long book—almost four hundred pages. It 
should have been taken through a vigorous reducing process before it 
was printed. 

The chapter on the “The Defeat of the Schools” is a frontal attack 
on the present day educational system. The title is borrowed from an 
article by Prof. Mursell in the Atlantic Monthly last year. His indict- 
ment of modern education is pretty well summed up in the following 
paragraph: 


“This is the issue in a nutshell. First things should come first. 
Only after we are assured that we have adequately accomplished them is 
there any time or energy for less important considerations. That, 
however, is not the way things are done in the schools and colleges 
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today. Matters of unequal importance are given equal attention. The 
relatively trivial is often made the whole of the educational program, 
as in certain colleges which are little better than finishing schools. 
What used to be regarded as extra curricular activity has seized the 
center of the stage, and the basic curricular elements are piled up some- 
where in the wings marked for cold storage or the junkman. In this 
process, begun by the elective system and completed by the excesses of 
progressive education, the basic intellectual disciplines got pushed into 
a corner or off stage entirely.” 


By the practical elimination of the three R’s from their curricula 
the Arts Colleges of our day are selling their heritage for a mess of 
pottage. Running over the verbiage of any book without getting the 
information it contains or understanding the thought it presents is not 
reading: it is only producing “a-b-c-darian ignorance’ or “‘bookful 
blockheads.” 

The volume concludes with an appendix on the World’s Great 
Books. This includes a list covering a hundred and fifty authors 
and titles, more or less, which are with practically unanimous consent 
assigned the place of preeminence. By distinguishing between those 
written during the last hundred years and those produced before that 
time emphasis is placed upon the immeasurable debt of the present to 
the past and unanswerable argument advanced for the necessity of 
classical study. 


A CoMMENTARY ON Exopus. By Herman J. Keyser, B. D., D. D. S. 

Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1940. 

Pp. xiv 451. 

The purpose of this book is to reaffirm the “conservative position”’ 
in a critical study of the Book of Exodus, according to the “latest 
scholarly and scientific research.” 

There is neither a table of contents nor an index. A brief introduc- 
tion is followed by the main body, in which the author seems to discuss 
the contents of the Book of Exodus from his own viewpoint. This, his 
own viewpoini, appears to be sometimes “scientific,’’ sometimes 
archaeological, sometimes exegetical, and sometimes expository; and 
after all, the reader is unable to grasp what that viewpoint exactly is 
and how it can be substantiated. 

The bibliography is impressive on the face; but some books listed 
are quite out of date, and the writings of the foremost scholars such as 
Albright, Alt, Barton, Eissfeldt, Garstang, Jirku, Meek, Morgenstern, 
Sellin, Waterman, etc. are sadly neglected. For the Talmud, Rodkin- 
son’s English version is used, and Marston is regarded as a prominent 
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authority. Hardly any significant magazines and journals in the field 
of Old Testament research are included in the bibliography. 

The author claims that “‘P” records were used by the “J” and 
“E” historians or “scribes,” but he does not definitely fix the date of 
“P.” If scholars said that priestly traditions were written or rewritten 
by the “J” and “E” writers, there would be hardly any difference 
between the “conservative” author’s view and the “liberal’’ scholars’. 
Only the author capitalizes “p” of “priestly,” which is not the “P” of 
the accepted documentary hypothesis. Furthermore, the author does 
not seem to recognize recent articles on the documents of the Book 
of Exodus by scholars like Graham and Morgenstern. At any rate, 
the argument in support of “P” priority reminds the reader of the 
theory of Stahelin, which is more than one hundred years old! 

It is not at all clear whether the M. T. or the LXX is preferred 
by the author. Although the main documentary argument seems to 
be intended to follow the M. T., sometimes the LXX is given more 
weight. A serious misprint for Hebrew “q” on page xiv is startling. 
The author makes several mistakes in his linguistic discussion. For 
instance, he thinks that which is written in Phoenician characters is 
the Phoenician language; he renders “I-am is living” for Exodus 
3 :14b; and he translates Assyrian “Bel shadu” “Bel is my mountain.” 

There are numerous other faults. Such quotations as “Moses 
was directed by J” appearing on page 18 are misleading. Such state- 
ments as “P tried ever so hard to say” found on page 81 should defeat 
the good purpose of the author himself. The most serious of all 
mistakes and faults of this book are the twisted logic and misinterpreted 
linguistic problems. The author seems to endeavor to support the 
basic unity of the Book of Exodus, accepting, at the same time, the 
composite nature of the Book of Ezekiel. The author can but be a 
“liberal” himself, if he claims Deuteronomy to have been produced in 
Egypt in the seventh century. It is earnestly hoped that he will realize 
at least that the documentary hypothesis is not based upon the question 
as to whether or not Hebrew was originally written in square characters! 

As a whole, this commentary contains evidence of well intended 
efforts, but unfortunately it is of no value to scholars, and is misleading 
to laymen.—Toyozo W. NaKaral. 


- 


SUFFERING: HUMAN AND Divine. By H. Wheeler Robinson. The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. 
In these days when the four horsemen of the Apocalypse are rid- 
ing at a terrific pace, the age-old problem of suffering will disturb anew 
the minds of serious, intelligent Christians. Suffering: Human and 
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Divine is the fifth volume in the “Great Issues of Life’’ series, edited 
by Rufus M. Jones. The author, H. Wheeler Robinson, is well-known 
for his scholarly contributions to the theological literature of the world, 
especially in the realm of biblical studies. We have learned to expect 
works of merit from his pen and in this book on suffering we are not 
disappointed. 

The aims of the writer are clear. He asserts that he will try to 
give the familiar arguments on the problem of suffering for what they 
are worth, but that he is “more concerned to help the sufferer, if I may, 
to face suffering in his own life or in the lives of others, in the spirit 
of a genuine Christian faith, for which the ultimate principle is 
Solvitur Patiendo—‘live it through’.”’ 

The chapter headings are as follows: The Fact of Suffering; 
Some Explanations of Suffering; The Problem of Suffering in the 
Old Testament; The Individual and the Society; Suffering and Sin; 
Providence and Nature; Providence and History; Providence and the 
Individual; The Suffering of God; Redemption by Divine Suffering; 
The Fellowship of Suffering, Human and Divine; Solvitur Patiendo. 

Features that add to the usefulness of the book are: a summary of 
the contents of the various chapters, a list of choice books dealing with 
suffering, and a good index. The writer has a style that makes the 
book quite “‘readable.” Not the least attractive feature is his use of 
illustrations. Simple, homely stories are used with great effect to 
throw light on a discussion that otherwise might appear too technical 
and ponderous. 

The value of this book lies chiefly in the practical help it offers 
to the one who faces suffering. This statement must not be taken as a 
judgment that the book is purely “practical” and, consequently, super- 
ficial. The writer carries us to profound philosophical and theological 
depths, particularly in his discussion on the nature of God and the 
redemptive work of Christ. However, it is his stated intention to aid 
the sufferer in a practical way, and he does not lose sight of this, his 
main goal. This purpose is brought to realization especially in the 
conclusions in the final chapter, which is summarized as follows: 

“We may translate the argument into the practical motto of 
Solvitur Patiendo for the life of Christian faith. Suffering must be 
interpeted from within the creative fellowship with God through Christ. 
This enables the believer to welcome even suffering as divinely given 
opportunity. Through suffering, we learn both humility and sympathy 
with others and we have the opportunity to give effective witness to 
our faith. Fellowship with Jesus implies “cross-bearing’’ with him. 
The conditions of such a Solvitur Patiendo are (1) a persistent purpose, 
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(2) a reference to something beyond the suffering, (3) the winning 
of peace through suffering, and not by evasion of it.” 


This book will be very useful to the religious worker who is bur- 
dened with the cure of souls, but it should have a wider circle of readers 
than that of the specialist. For all who suffer, it has a comforting and 
encouraging message.—W. J. Moore. 

















POTPOURRI 


HIS ISSUE marks the close of the first year in the life of 

SHANE. The institution and growth of any journal or magazine 

naturally calls forth a variety of comments and opinions from 
those who are sufficiently interested to give any thought to the new 
arrival. We have received a large number of communications con- 
cerning the magazine during the past twelve months and from our 
files, somewhat at random, we select the following words of approval, 
suggestion and criticism. 

First of all, a few press reports— 


The Christian Standard: 


The second number of the Shane Quarterly having come to hand, 
we are pleased to note the sustained quality of this new journalistic 
service among us and to commend it heartily to all of our readers who 
believe that there is a fundamental harmony between our plea for the 
restoration of New Testament Christianity and the very best of scholar- 
ship. 

In our judgment the name of the magazine is its only handicap. 
One of the faults of the name is that it requires explanation. Some 
readers will recall that it was in the region of Shane Castle that 
Thomas Campbell preached in Ireland and Alexander Campbell was 
born. Hence, this name for a quarterly designed to promote, in scholar- 
ly fashion, the cause to which these men gave their lives. That the 
quarterly is true to this objective is of far greater importance, however, 
than the name, and we are pleased to note that it measures up in this 
respect. 

Dean F. D. Kershner of Butler is the editor in chief, and himself 
contributes to the first two issues in his usual entertaining and incisively 
critical style—especially in his critique of John Dewey’s addresses on 
religion. An exceptionally telling address by President D. S. Robinson, 
of Butler, exposes the perils of democratic connections and socialism, 
and the fundamental importance of Christianity to democracy. Space 
forbids further details here. But let the brethren call for samples. 
Better yet, let them risk $2 and trust the worthy editors for the first 
year. Our plea has always deserved a hearing from the scholarly group 
in modern life. It is a plea that has special significance in the modern 
situation. It is in harmony with the best modern scholarship. It needs 
to be studied and presented from that standpoint. That is the essential 
point about Shane Quarterly. 


The Christian Evangelist : 
The first edition of The Shane Quarterly, a magazine published by 
the Butler University College of Religion, is now off the press. Dean 
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F. D. Kershner, the managing editor, says, by way of introduction, that 
the quarterly “represents the effort of a group of teachers to portray 
and interpret world conditions in the light of their own religious and 
spiritual convictions at a very crucial period in the history of human 
i progress.” In addition to the faculty of the College of Religion, the 
editorial staff includes such foreign scholars as Adolf Keller, Principal 
William Robinson, Principal A. R. Main and Professor Emil Brunner. 


The Canadian Disciple : 

The Shane Quarterly a new publication with an editorial staff of 
distinguished people, is published by the Butler University School of 
Religion. To quote from the introductory note, the publication “repre- 
sents the effort of a group of teachers to portray and interpret world 
conditions and spiritual convictions at a very crucial period in the 
history of human progress.’’ Among the contents indexed are “Twenty 
Notable Events of the last two Quarters,’’ “Democracy as a Way of 
Life,” “From the Jewish Standpoint,” “Christmas,” a poem in German, 
and “Book Reviews.” 


The Butler Collegian: 

The Butler College of Religion is extending its horizon with the 
issuing of The Shane Quarterly, a new publication owned and edited by 
the College of Religion and circulated throughout the world. The first 
issue stated by way of introduction that the magazine “stands for free- 
dom in a world where democracy is struggling for its life and where 
prehistoric barbarism has broken through the presumable solid crust of 
civilization. It is our hope that we may be able to contribute something 
to the betterment of world conditions as well as to furnish a record of 
the kind of thinking certain individuals were doing in 1940 and after 
for the benefit of future historians.” The publication will succeed in 
its mission if the list of contents for the first two issues is a telling 
criterion. Each quarter carries comments on the most outstanding 
events in the world. The ultimate influence of this publication cannot, 
as yet, be seen because it is still too new, but the College is to be com- 
mended not only because of its effort to “contribute to the betterment 
of world conditions” not only because it is striving to keep a record of 
the thought in 1940 and the years to come, but also because with this 
publication the prestige of Butler as an institution of higher religious 
ideals is symbolized. 


The Nebraska Chnistian : 

We are in receipt of Volume 1, number 1 of the Shane Quarterly 
published by Butler University School of Religion. Dr. Frederick D. 
Kershner is the editorial manager while the professors of the school 
of religion are on the editorial staff, with several members outside of 
the United States such as Dr. Adolf Keller, Geneva, Switzerland ; Prin- 
cipal William Robinson, Birmingham, England; Princi#pal A. R. Main, 
Melbourne, Australia; and Professor Emil Brunner, Zurich, Switzer- 
land. A very interesting feature is “Twenty Notable Events of the 
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Last Two Quarters of 1939.’’ Other contents are an article by Presi- 
dent Daniel S. Robinson of Butler University on “Democracy as a Way 
of Life,” an article by Dean Walker on “This Name Shane,” chosen 
because of the birthplace of Alexander Campbell near the Shane Castle : 
an article entitled, “From the Jewish Standpoint,’’ by One of Them. 
There are some book reviews by Bruce Kershner and a lengthy poem 
printed in German, which I did not read. I found the quarterly very 
interesting and very much worthwhile. 


The New Zealand Christian : 


We recently lamented the passing of the “Christian Quarterly” 
(published until recently at Overdale College, Birmingham, England), 
the only international periodical published by our churches. Now we 
bid cordial welcome to its successor. Coming from America instead of 
England, The “Shane” has as managing editor, Dean F. D. Kershner, 
everywhere known for his many writings. On the editorial staff are 
Dr. Arthur Holmes, Dr. Bruce Kershner, Dean Walker (author of 
“Adventuring for Christian Unity), Ludwig von Gerdtell, (until 
recently leader of our work in Germany), Principal W. Robinson of 
England, Dr. A. R. Main of Australia, and Dr. Adolf Keller of Geneva. 
Shane is reminiscent of heroic deeds and men in the romantic part 
of Ireland where Alexander Campbell was born. The magazine is the 
effort of a group of teachers to portray and interpret world conditions 
in the light of their own religious and spiritual convictions in the hope 
of contributing something to the betterment of these conditions. We 
look forward eagerly to further isues and believe that every preacher 
and worker in the churches would do well to become a regular reader. 
We need such help. 


Individual contributors include the following : 


Dr. W. J. Luamon, 
Columbia, Mo. 


The two issues of the Shane Quarterly that have come to my hand 
give promise of a continued high order of periodical journalism among 
us. I am much interested in the success of this new and bold venture. 
As a brotherhood, we need it. “Iron sharpeneth iron.” And beyond 
our brotherhood there may be need of some of our “iron.’”’ The “the con- 
temporary Christian scene” needs to be looked upon and analyzed with 
unclouded eyes—that is, from an ecumenical viewpoint. I wish you 
success. 


Dr. Wm. Nites WIsHARD 
(Of Wishard, Hamer and Mertz, Physicians), 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
I want to thank you for your thoughtfulness in sending me the 


first copy of the Shane Review. I have had an opportunity to read 
about half of it and have also shared it with my father’s family. It isa 
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splendid publication, and so far as I know, unique in its field. I am 
enclosing check for $2.00 subscription, as I want to be sure to receive 
the future issues. 


GaInEs M. Cook, 
Secretary Ohio State Missionary Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Our people who are interested in historical and ecumenical data 
will find Shane Quarterly to fulfill a real need. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that many of our folks are thus interested. I have enjoyed the 
first and second issues of the Quarterly very much indeed. 


Morris B. Book, 
Minister Christian Church, 
Orlando, Florida. 

You have placed on the mailing shelf a distinctive and new-type 
periodical. I am sure the appeal of Shane Quarterly will assume larger 
proportions as readers become more accustomed to its make-up and 
style. May the Quarterly be an instrument of faith. Courage to the 
publishers! It is no task for a timid soul to try to put a surviving 
quarterly in the hands of a taste-fagged public. 


Mr. Davip OwEn, 
Co-Minister of the Country Club Christian Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sincere thanks for the sample copy of Shane. You have whetted 
my appetite. Can you keep it up? Of course youcan. What an array 
of talent, at home and abroad, you have on the editorial staff! The 
mechanical make up of the Quarterly is unique and exceptionally attrac- 
tive. Keep up its originality. 


Dr. GeorcEe P. RUTLEDGE, 
Mt. Vernon, III. 

Forecast by its first two issues, The Shane Quarterly will fix itself 
as an educational star in our brotherhood thinking. This, I think, is 
guaranteed by the personnel of the editorial staff in the United States 
and abroad. The name of the managing editor is, in itself, a prophecy 
of the magazine’s substantial future. It will no doubt be a much 
needed balance wheel in our brotherhood life. 


Mr. T. W. SISTERSON, 
Terrell, Texas. 

I have found the Shane Quarterly extremely interesting and worth 
while. Perhaps it would have added value to me if it were written in a 
little more popular style. The Book reviews were fine and I enjoy 
the comment on current events, while realizing the impossibility of 
keeping up to date these days in a daily, let alone a quarterly. [| like 
the paper so much, I am subscribing to it. 
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Mr. Haruie L. SmitTuH, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Allow me to extend to you and the staff my congratulations for a 
new and delightful publication with the appearance of The Shane 
Quarterly which I have just received. I picked it up to “thumb it 
through” and remained to read it. It deserves and will, I trust, receive 
wide circulation. 


Dr. S. GruNpy FISHER, 
University Park Christian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

I have been reading “Shane” and think the general conception is 
a fine one. I trust it can be made a force for progressive, but reconcil- 
ing work, not only among the Disciples as a people, but in Christendom 
generally. 


Mr. S. S. Lappin, 
Evangelist, 
Bedford, Indiana. 


I have read with pleasure and gratitude two copies of the new 
Quarterly. Candor compells me to say that as to the name “Shane” any 
other name would seem to be about as fit. But a name is what you 
make it mean, so let fit meanings be given the name “Shane.” I have 
especially enjoyed “Heard in the Gates’ and “From the Jewish Stand- 
point.” Iam glad we are to have a Quarterly; count me in; I hope it 
hits our need and prospers. 


Dr. C. L. Pyatrt, 
The College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Just a note to give you my very best congratulations and good 
wishes on The Shane Quarterly. I certainly enjoy reading it, and wish 
it all success. 

DeEAN Cosy D. HALt, 
Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


We congratulate you on the conditions that make possible the 
issuance of the Shane Quarterly. It is heartening too to observe the 
high scholarly dignified plan upon which it is pitched. It is what we 
would expect of you. May we express the hope that it will be a means 
of stimulating scholarly study among the ministers and of making the 
voice of our brotherhood more frequently observed in the councils of 
leaders of thought throughout the religious world. 


Dr. F. H. Groom, 
Franklin Circle Christian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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I have read “Shane” through with great interest and pleasure. 
There is great need of a quarterly such as this in our brotherhood. I 
do sincerely hope that the brotherhood will see that it is continued. 


PriIncripAL WILLIAM ROBINSON, 
Overdale College, 
Birmingham, England. 

I like the Shane Quarterly very much. It has made me happy to 
know that now the Christian Quarterly has had to cease publication, we 
are to have an international quarterly in our brotherhood. “All power 
to your elbow” as the Irishman said. 


Dr. CLARENCE EFROYMSON, 
Butler University, College of Liberal Arts, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The anonymous Contributor of the article “From the Jewish Stand- 
point,” in the January, 1940, issue of Shane, in his concluding remarks 
dismisses in a somewhat cavalier manner the Zionist “hope for a new 
home in Palestine.” 

I find it, sir, difficult to quarrel with his evaluation of the ma- 
terial and political forces which seem to him to predicate an “anything 
but rosy” future for Palestine “from the Jewish point of view.” 
Certainly, without some faith in the higher destinies of man, there 
are many more hopes which must succumb to any predictions based on 
the present unhappy balance of material forces in the world. 

But it is peculiarly when we approach the soil from which have 
issued the ageless conceptions by which the classical world, no less sick 
than our own with doctrines of force and crude materialism was once 
redeemed, that our eyes ought to be open to seek spiritual values which 
may transcend physical forces of seemingly impregnable strength. 

About one fourth of the Jews of Palestine live on the land. Of 
the “colonies” in which the settlers live, a minority are organized in 
village communities which practice within their memberships complete 
communism. There is no compulsion and no private property. Agri- 
culture and village industries are communal pursuits; and, first for 
the sake of economy, but also because they have found it good, these 
colonists cook, eat, launder and care for their children in common. Of 
these collective institutions there have evolved courageous and generous 
attitudes, which are reflected in the daily lives of the colonists, and 
which do not escape the eye of the attentive observer. There is calm 
hopefulness ; there is contentment in the daily routine of humble tasks ; 
but more, there is generosity in everyday affairs and an absence of self 
seeking in their dealings with each other, with other Jews and with their 
neighbors, the Arabs. All this is part of a philosophy, an unconscious 
idealism which in these rare settlements ennobles man and gives hope. 
It is moral rebirth. . 

The whole community, all the settlements, are so small that they 
may be crushed, as it were, with one finger of the leviathan. But small 
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too were the Jewish communities in the Roman world, and the Puritan 
communities of America in which later was nurtured a faith whereby, 
diluted and misunderstood as it was, America has lived these three 
hundred years. 

The little Jewish colonies are of this age, modern, utilitarian in 
their humanism. Yet for all the world and two millenia of differences 
they are reminiscent of that prophetic spirit and vision in which Jewish 
and Christian idealism alike take origin. It is remarkable indeed that 
the narrow bounds of Palestine once more harbor a community which 
by devious route approaches ancient values, and in so doing may become 
a beacon of hope in a dreary world, not merely to unite Zionists, nor 
even to Jews alone. 

Mr. J. J. WHITEHOUSE, 
Angola, Indiana. 

I welcome the appearance of The Shane Quarterly, and enclose 
check for one year’s subscription. Having received two copies of the 
Quarterly, I am promising myself that I will not miss a single issue. 
Each article is vital, timely and stimulating. The Quarterly will be a 
valuable addition to our literature. 


Mr. L. R. Gray, 
Tipton, Indiana. 

I have been reading the last isue of Shane Quarterly with interest 
and pleasure. Unquestionably such a publication will make a large 
contribution to our brotherhood life. 


Dr. GeorceE A. CAMPBELL, 
Editor The Christian Evangelist. 

It is a pleasure to write a few words complimentary to The Shane 
Quarterly. You and your associates have done well to launch a 
Quarterly. The Disciples during their history have usually had one or 
more quarterlies. Such magazines can go beyond the weekly papers 
in having more scholarly and weightier discussions. I belicve you will 
find a supporting and appreciative constituency. May joy and success 
attend the editorial staff! . 


Mr. Joun A. TATE, 
Secretary, Virginia Christian Missionary Society. 

While I have not had time to read “Shane’’ thoroughly, I am 
tremendously impressed with its contribution. It appears to me that 
in this quarterly you are covering a field that has been neglected. Any- 
thing you produce is always interesting to me. 


Dr. EpHraim D. Lowe, 
Olive Branch Christian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is my earnest opinion that The Shane Quarterly will fill a place 
in our literature that is not now being touched by any of our other 
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journals; since it is inclined to give more time and space to extend 
articles that are of interest to every one of us. 


Dr. A. L. Happon, 
Principal of The Bible College, 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 


The copy of “Shane” which reached me recently was very wel- 
come. I think it should meet a great need and render a most useful 
ministry. Congratulations on undertaking the venture, and on the 
high quality of the first number. I have made reference to the Quar- 
terly in our “New Zealand Christian.”” Though it is out only a few 
days, I have word from two of the preachers that they wish to subscribe. 
I sincerely hope they will. It will do us all good. 


Dr. G. I. Hoover, 
General Secretary, Indiana Christian Missionary Association. 

I have been reading “The Shane Quarterly,” with interest and 
profit. The noble editorial of Benjamin Franklin with which he in- 
augurated the publication of “The American Christian Review’— 
reprinted in your April issue—may well serve as an ideal for all of us 
who wield the pen. Since this is a magazine international in scope, I 
was much impressed with the editorials. It is a matter of the utmost 
importance if we are to create a world fellowship based upon righteous- 
ness, justice and brotherhood, that the principles of international moral- 
ity and righteousness should be clearly and forcefully enunciated. In 
the total complex of the literature being produced in the fellowship of 
the Disciples of Christ, I have no doubt that “Shane Quarterly” will 
make a distinct and important contribution. 


Dr. Wo. F. RoTHENBURGER, 
Minister, Third Christian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

I have perused with interest the first two numbers of Shane 
Quarterly. Since the Disciples have no such journal, there would seem 
to be room for a well-edited and well-balanced quarterly periodical in 
the field of religion. Surely in these days of uncertainty and spiritual 
unrest there is very great need for constructive and unifying pronounce- 
ments. 


Mr. J. H. Tivstey, 
Minister, Memorial Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I read Volumes one and two of Shane Quarterly. I believe it will 
serve a real need among the Disciples. If you-can secure widespread 
reading of this quarterly it will help to bring our people into a closer 
mental relationship. 
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Mr. W. R. WALKER, 
Minister, Indianola Church of Christ, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

I appreciate the sample copy of Shane Quarterly, and am enclosing 
my subscription as an expression of the interest I feel in the publica- 
tion’s success. There is a place for a quarterly such as you propose this 
to be, and I wish you all success in the venture. The review you gave 
to John Dewey’s lectures is especially meritorious. You have taken 
him to pieces in a most delightful way. 


Dr. F. E. Smiru, 
Pension Fund of the Disciples of Christ, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thanks for the Shane Quarterly No. 2. I believe there is a place 
for such a Quarterly. It might take some time to get it thoroughly 
established on a self-supporting basis. I believe there should be such 
a medium for more formal discussion. Success to you. 


Dr. P. H. WELSHIMER, 
Canton, Ohio. 

I am delighted with the two copies of the Shane Quarterly which 
I have received. There is a place for such a publication. You do well 
to promote it. I subscribe for it. 


Dr. Eart HAnson FIFE, 


Johnson City, Tennessee. 

If you plan to continue the Shane Quarterly I certainly want to 
subscribe. It is a distinct contribution to the literature of our people. 
Different. Refreshing. You have my best wishes. 


Dr. Epwin R. Erretrt, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I regard a magazine like this Shane Quarterly absolutely essential 
to the propaganda that we must carry on, for only this can we hope 
to reach the more highly educated and scholastic leadership to which 
our cause has appealed in the past and should appeal now. The popular 
weekly paper cannot do it. The first issues are good. It demands and 
deserves underwriting as a service to our great cause. 


Mr. E. J. MEACHAM, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

As to the Shane Quarterly. I have enjoyed and have been profited 
by reading two issues of this Quarterly. Seems to me there is a need 
for such a magazine and I hope circumstances will justify the continua- 
tion of the Shane Quarterly. A high standard has been set in the first 
and second issues. 
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Mr. JouHN G. ALBER, 
Secretary, Nebraska State Christian Missionary Association, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I received Shane, No. 2, sometime ago and have waited to write 
you until I could get it read. I deeply appreciate this quarterly and | 
have read all in the English language with a great deal of profit and 
satisfaction. 

I feel that it answers a great need in the heart of the Brotherhood 
just as this time and I hope that you will receive sufficient encourage- 
ment to continue the good work. Please accept my sincere appreciation 
for your great contribution to our Brotherhood life and for the many 
courtesies extended to me personally by yourself. 

Dr. E. S. AMEs, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Congratulations on launching The Shane Quarterly. I have read 
the first numbers with much interest, and shall look forward to those 
coming. 

Dr. Rocer T. Nooe, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


My reaction to the Shane Quarterly is quite favorable. It seems to 
be a worthy contribution in every way, and quite enterprising on the 
part of the University. 


Mr. Cuirrorp J. Jope, 
Washington, D. C. 

I have read the recent issue and believe it especially good for the 
philosophically minded, teachers of Religion and those interested in the 
technical aspects of our faith. I have not found much in it of a 
practical nature. 


Dr. M. Howarp Facan, 
Los Angeles, Colifornia. 


The Shane Quarterly seems to be somewhat unique—different 
from any other of the publications appearing from our presses. In my 
opinion it is not calculated to become a “popular” publication, but will 
undoubtedly make strong appeal to the more thoughtful readers. There 
should be a place for such a magazine in the Christian thought of these 
terrible days. 


Dr. Joun R. GoLpEN, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

I have read both issues of the Shane Quarterly with great interest 
and profit. It is a splendid work. I feel that there is surely a need for 
such a literature among our people, and we need just such a work as 
this to interpret our people to the religious world. I hope there is 
support enough so that you can go forward with the plan. 
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Dr. ARTHUR BRADEN, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Thanks for the copy of the Shane Quarterly. I have gone through 
it and the quarterly strikes me as something that fills a long felt need. 


.Our folks have done all too little of this sort of thing. I can see tre- 


mendous contributions to our cause and the wider reaches of the King- 
dom enterprise through such a publication. 


Dr. C. M. CHILTON, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Thank you for the copy of the Quarterly. I found it interesting 
reading. I have no doubt that such a quarterly would serve a useful 
purpose but as to its finding a subscription list large enough to justify 
its publication financially, | have no means of forming an opinion. 
There are so many periodicals. However the particular field which 
the quarterly has entered does not seem to be crowded. 


Mr. Frep W. Situ, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

I want to thank you for the two copies of The Shane Quarterly. 
At the present time there is a need for a scholarly magazine such as 
you have introduced to the brotherhood. As to my personal reactions 
to the magazine I hope that you will appreciate my frankness when I 
say that I was disappointed in it. The addresses recorded were very 
good of course but might just as well have been cared for in one of our 
weekly papers. The same is true of the human interest story of Daniel 
Sommer. As for the scholarly studies on the name Shane and on the 
“Blood” it appeared that there was considerable verbage of an obscure 
variety which was somewhat pedantic. In both of the above mentioned 
articles the theme would have been much more understandable if the 
first and the last paragraphs had been joined together leaving the very 
fine material in the heart of the essay for some other dissertation. 

Personally I should prefer to have Dr. Holmes review lectures that 
were made in 1939 or 1938 rather than those made in 1934 and 1935. 

The book reviews by Bruce Kershner are the most interesting and 
refreshing of any that I read. 

Again, may I ask you to accept this criticism as coming from one 
who is genuinely interested in the new Quarterly and who hopes that 
it will develop into a very influential force in our brotherhood life. 


Mr. HuGu A. OrcHARD, 
Aurora, Illinois. 

Many thanks for the “Shane.” Now tell me quickly, what does 
Shane signify? 

It is highly high-brow and I like that. I “eat ’em alive’ such as 
Kant, Hegel, Spengler, and I welcome into the dark recesses of my own 
alleged brain all that the brainstormers have to offer. 

I am for “The Brain Trust’ every time. God pity us if we ever 
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turn our backs upon intellect trained to think and put our faith in red 
nosed go-getters of the market! 

Am writing Raphael Miller commending his contribution. That 
is what I call talking. He makes a fine distinction between “duty” and 
“privilege” or “Right.” That is a long way ahead of contemporaneous 
thinking. 

Don’t know who wrote “The World In Miniature.” Very good. 
Unfortunate that the writer ventured out onto too thin ice about Hitler’s 
intentions: “It has become increasingly clear since September that all 
of the Nazi talk about a ‘lightning war’ is mere piffle.”’” Which goes 
to show what Hams we are when we try to prophesy. Never mind 
Fred. We all do it on occasion. 

I like your review of Dewey’s conception. Seems to me you are 
right as a fox. And I shall read your article again. 

Good luck to you with the Shane. It is a real tonic after looking 
over the crop of jazzy literature ?—God save the mark! that is breaking 
the legs of the book-stands. We need to be made to think. We refuse 
to listen to any man who is trying to win an argument. We will go 
anywhere, day or night, to calmly compare ideas with whomsoever has 
an idea. 


Dr. SAMUEL McCreEA CAVERT, 
General Secretary, Federal Council of Church of Christ. 

I read your editorial with great interest and appreciation and 
interest. I also found several other articles in the Quarterly which 
were exceedingly stimulating and helpful. 


OLIverR R. HEINZE, 
Director Christian Life Literature Fund, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

In referring to me for examination the January issue of The 
Shane Quarterly, you favored me with a rare privilege for which I am 
grateful. The purpose of the Quarterly stated so clearly on the introduc- 
tory page is very appealing and reveals a correct understanding of the 
intellectual, religious and spiritual needs of the times in which we are 
living. The very excellent articles in this first issue of the Quarterly 
are in cooperative harmony with the high standard set by the group of 
teachers who are behind the magazine. These articles are undoubtedly 
a rich foretaste of others to follow, and will give confidence to readers 
as they look forward with eager anticipation to future issues. 


Dr. L. N. D. WELLs, 
Dallas, Texas. 

I have read with considerable interest, the copy of the second issue 
of Shane Quarterly. I have enjoyed it greatly, particularly “The 
World in Miniature.” Miller’s address was excellent, and the other 
articles were well worth reading. I am inclined to think that such a 
quarterly would have a real value among us. The only question I have 
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is whether the people who would be interested in reading it could find 
time for the reading. I am always woefully back with everything and 
the reading which I feel necessary is as far back as the rest. 


Mr. Homer W. CARPENTER, 
Louisville, Ky. 

I greatly enjoyed the recent copy of Shane Quarterly. I think that 
it is an excellent publication and is admirably produced. Now that I 
have written the above, I raise immediately with myself the question 
as to whether I would put it into my reading and am embarrassed to say 
that my reading desk is so full of excellent things which wait, some- 
times for weeks for their reading, that I do not believe I would have a 
place for it. I have been greatly helped by reading the recent issue 
and would be happy if I could find a place for it in my busy days. 


Mr. URBAN L. OGDEN, 
Worcester, Mass. 

As a medium for the discussion of matters of religion, philosophy, 
education and similar interests, The Shane Quarterly can make a place 
for itself. I cannot see, however, any place in such a publication for 
articles such as “The World in Miniature.” By whomsoever they 
might be written and from whatever point of view, they would of 
necessity be biased, and in part at least, propagandistic. I also question 
the practicality of articles in a foreign language. Articles giving differ- 
ent approaches to contemporary trends in religion and thought would be 
very helpful. 


DEAN JosEePH C. Topp, 
Indiana School of Religion, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


I am quite sure there is a need for a publication such as you have 
begun. My historical memory raises the question of sufficient interest 
to make continuance possible. I remember the many attempts among 
the people in the last hundred years. Herndon, W. T. Moore, Lard, all 
made the attempt. I congratulate you on the courage you are manifest- 
ing in the present effort. Frankly, I am not impressed with the name. 
The historical connection seems rather strained. We might get used to 
it and like it. 

I am sure you have in mind making it a brotherhood wide publica- 
tion and going into all our educational institutions and beyond for your 
producers. 

I like the idea of a Butler Press. I would like to see books and 
other publications under such an imprint. 

The thing that pleases me most of all and offers the greatest hope 
is the fact that you have actually begun such a publication. That in 
itself is encouraging. May it live long and prosper. 
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Mr. Hucu Tu. MILLeEr, 
Columbus, Indiana. 

The contents of the second number of Shane Quarterly are most 
interesting. I found the tribute to Daniel Sommer and the quotation 
from Benjamin Franklin very informative as to one phase of our 
history. Your analysis of John Dewey’s attitude toward religion is 
very timely and valuable too. 


Mr. W. E. Moore, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

I personally think the title of the Quarterly detracts. I mean by 
this, it seems you had to make a case to prove that the name was 
significant enough to be used for the purpose. I appreciate immensely 
the Department that considers world events and their significance upon 
religious thinking. The long poem in German could not be appreciated 
by me, because I do not read German. It would seem to me that a more 
virile and up-to-date manner of emphasizing vital Christianity for our 
day is the thing that should be stressed more in the Quarterly. Please 
bear in mind that I am not intentionally critical. I can see many marks 
of merit in such a publication if some of the points I have mentioned 
are corrected. 


Dr. W. A. IRwIN, 
Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures, 
The University of Chicago. 

I am grateful to have received a copy of the Shane Quarterly. 
I have read Dr. Nakarai’s article with keen interest and with not a 
little delight upon his emphasis upon the the necessity of linguistic 
training. That is one sore spot where our theological training today 
has become dangerously weak. 


Mr. J. L. TIGNER, 
President, Wisconsin State Convention for 1940. 

I would like to express a word of thanks for the Shane Quarterly. 
Nothing I have seen is more practical in its views and keen in insights. 
I’ll confess the first issue seemed over my head, but this is just what 
we need. 
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In the prolonged process of putting this Supplement 
through the press, the first 96 pages had already been 
printed before the following corrections could be made 


ABSTRACTS of wartime 

Note should read: 

— lements the 
eedings 


research 


institute’s Pro- 


ACCIGON demécrata.. . 
Issuing body should read: 
(Partido social demécrata (Costa 


Rica)) 

ACTA anatomica nipponica. See. 
Reference should read: 

See Kaibdgaku 

ACTA anthropologica. (Mexico 
(City). 

Issuing ‘body should read: 


(Mexico (City) Escuela nacional 
de antropologia e historia. Socie- 
dad de alumnos) 


ACTA be gee vem belgica. 
Issuing ,~ &, - read: 

(Société belge J orthonedie et de 
chirurgie de l'appareil moteur) 


AGRARIO levantino. . . 

Issuing Spal should read: 
(Valencia, pain. Cadmara oficial 
agricola de la Provincia de 
Valencia) 


AGRICULTURAL economic asso- 
ciation, Nanking. See. . . 
Reference s read: 

See Nung yeh ching-chi chi k’an 


‘ahead ataates engineering rec- 


Issuing body should read: 
(National institute - agricultural 
engineering (Gt. Brit) ) 


Uspekhi astronomicheskikh nauk. 
Also entered wnder tit 
1267; delete here 


le on page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


Page 


43 


73 


81 


Institut literatury 

—Otdel th russkol literatury 
See also Svinn vek 

See also reference should be 
changed to see reference and 
should read: 


Institut literatury. See XVIII vek 


AMERICAN council on race rela- 
tions 
Report. . . 


Holdings: WA should read: 
Wa 


AMERICAN heritage. . 
— WA should read: 
a 


AMERICAN jazz review. . . 
2nd line should read: 
TO 1945+ 


Flushing, N.Y. 


National relations office 

—Federal relations news. . . 

geese: WA should read: 
a 


AMERICAN quarter horse asso- 
ciation. See. . 

Reference should read: 

See Quarter horse and the quarter 
horse journal 


AMERICAN society for mechanical 
engineers. See Applied mechanics 
review 
Delete 


AMERICAN society of mechanical 
engineers 

Entry should read: 

American society of mechanical 
engineers. See Applied mechanics 
review 





